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O1C © oF THE . 


HE New England Shoe and 

Leather Association opposes the 
Senate Bill 3326, otherwise known 
as the Smith Bill, which would 
give the Secretary of Agriculture 
despotic powers over all products 
of the farm that would make him, 
as the New York Sun aptly states, 
a Hitler of agriculture. 








“Hides and skins being an im- 
portant agricultural product, this 
bill, if enacted, would affect leather, 
footwear and other materials made 
from hides and skins, and place 
these completely at the discretion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, with 
the power to not only make laws 
governing them, but also to be 
‘prosecutor, judge and jury in en- 
forcing such laws.’ ” 

* * * 


OUIS J. ROBERTSON, chairman 
of the Tanners’ Council of 
America, says: 

“It is apparent that the arbitrary 
powers granted to the Secretary of 
Agriculture under this bill might 
materially affect the leather indus- 
try and all industries which it sup- 
plies because of the indirect connec- 
tion with hides and skins as an 
agricultural product. Competent 
judges are in accord that this bill 
not only grants to the Secretary of 
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Agriculture the power to make laws 
but also to be prosecutor, judge and 
jury in enforcing such laws. Fur- 
ther, any order of the Secretary 
under it would be final if in accord- 
ance with that law. 

“Under this bill the Secretary 
of Agriculture would possess arbi- 
trary power broad enough to per- 
mit him to do anything he might 
wish to do in controlling produc- 
tion, processing and distribution. 
This bill further provides ‘access to 
all books, records and papers within 
the control of the licensee’ (anyone 
licensed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.) ” 








ATHAN HACK, president of 

the Hack Shoe Company of 
Detroit, is giving a weekly radio 
talk on Wednesdays over WWJ, as 
“Hack’s Foot Facts.” These are 
educational talks, on proper foot- 
wear. This week’s is being devoted 
to children’s shoe troubles, recom- 
mending regular inspection by the 
pediatrician. Hack promises an in- 
teresting talk on “Shoe Troubles 
and Divorce” next week. 

These are strictly ethical in tone, 
not designed as direct advertising. 
Only plug for the store comes from 
the announcer. 


rade 


a errr C. KEITH, president 
of the Geo. E. Keith Company, 
who has returned from Europe says: 

“Exchange is high and there are 
very few visitors. Moreover, many 
Americans and other foreigners liv- 
ing in Paris have returned to their 
own countries. Political conditions 
are very unstable and the riots of 


, VIVA _LA FRANCE. 
—_"" 
~~ \ 


February were more serious affairs 
than the newspapers were allowed 
to report. There is much discontent 
with the government; people lack 
confidence. Everyone is complain- 
ing about business and there are 
many shops to rent on the best busi- 
ness streets. 

“The French policy seems to be 
to drive foreign business out of 
France. At present we are paying 
more than 90 per cent duty to bring 
shoes into France and, moreover, 
they now have placed an embargo 
on imports of shoes, so it is very 
doubtful if the Walk-Over store in 
Paris, which has operated there suc- 
cessfully for 28 years, can continue. 

“TI am glad to say that conditions 
in Great Britain are much better. 
London seemed more prosperous 
than I have seen it for many years. 
The government has balanced its 
budget, British industries are doing 
hetter, and altogether there is a 














spirit of hopefulness and confidence 
that is reassuring. Thanks to the 
better rate of exchange, the 10 
Walk-Over stores in Great Britain 
have increased their sale of Ameri- 
can shoes over a year ago, and the 
future is at least encouraging. The 
weather has not been good this 
Spring, which has had a tendency 
to hold back trade.” 


* * * 


| bs Code Authority for the Shoe 
Machinery Industry consists of 
the following: 

H. G. Donham, chairman and J. 
F. Wogan, vice-chairman, both of 
the United Shoe Machinery Corpo- 
ration; J. B. Schwarcz, secretary- 
treasurer, Compo Shoe Machinery 
Corporation; B. W. Freeman, L. G. 
Freeman Company; I. L. Keith, 
I. L. Keith Company; E. M. 
Primeau, Landis Machine Com- 
pany; L. F. Muther, Peerless Ma- 
chinery Company, and F. A. Reece, 
Reece Button Hole Machine Com- 


pany. 
ORGAN GROSSMAN, presi- 
dent of the Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Board of Trade of New 
York, at a meeting of the Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion recently, said: 

“Quality shoes cannot be made 
by hurried workmen, hence the 
Brooklyn foreman, if he is success- 
ful, according to Brooklyn stand- 
ards, cannot be a driver for speed. 





In the past when we had no limits 
on working hours and when an 
almost unlimited labor supply was 
available through immigration, this 
problem was not a difficult one. But 
now that immigration has been shut 
off almost completely and the 40- 
hour week is required by the Code, 
the foreman’s problem is one that 
requires the greatest degree of skill. 
That is, every hour must count 
toward production, yet quality must 
be maintained at the high standard 
that has always prevailed in Brook- 
lyn. Thus a new method is required 
in the relation between workman 
and executive. More careful in- 
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THE WILL 





—If the people have and want, they will 
buy; and if they don’t have and want, 
then they can’t buy; and if they don’t have 
and don’t want, then surely they will not 


buy. 

—That’s the philosophy of the buyer. 

—Today we have the greatest potential de- 
mand for goods and services this land of 
ours has ever known. 

—A fine standard of living has been built 
up over the years, and it isn’t human 
nature to slip back very far. 

—Yet we find that the things we use have 
become worn-out or obsolete, and all too 
many of us lack the wherewithal to re- 
supply our needs— 

—And there is more money idling today than 
ever before in our history. 

—A glorious prosperity lies before us; but, 
like a jig-saw puzzle, it must be put 
together in perfect balance and harmony 
before the picture is complete. 


Sect 6 Toe 


President. 





struction of operators, greater at- 
tention to improved shop conditions 
which will expedite the work, and 
insistence upon good work habits 
that eliminate waste of labor has 
also made necessary a more tolerant 
and more generous attitude toward 
the workers on the part of the fore- 
man. More than ever the foreman 
is the worker’s friend and guide. 
His authority is no less than it was 
before; but his exercise of that 
authority must be accomplished by 
a larger measure of understanding 


of his man.” 
* * * 


ype appeal to physicians to 
join with the shoe industry in 
a campaign for the better fitting of 
children’s shoes was addressed re- 
cently by the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association to mem- 
bers of the medical profession in 
convention at Worcester, Mass. The 
occasion was the one hundred and 
fifty-third annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. The 
appeal (or invitation) in pamphlet 
form, read in part: 

“The members of our association, 


1934 


engaged in creating suitable cover- 
ings for the feet of humanity—an 
industry to which our New England 
section has been devoted for three 
centuries—realize that they have a 
community of interest with the med- 
ical fraternity in seeing that these 
indispensable foot-coverings are 
adapted to the best physical well- 
being of their wearers. 

“We therefore bespeak the kind 
cooperation of our good friends, the 
physicians and surgeons of the 
United States, in a national cam- 
paign for the better fitting of chil- 
dren’s shoes that our association 
is trying to launch, with the aid of 
the school authorities and the na- 
tional and state educational and 
medical associations. 

“Constructive suggestions from 
the members of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and all physicians, 
will be welcomed.” 

The message was signed, for the 
association, by Secretary Thomas F. 
Anderson. 

* * * 

OORE BROTHERS, shoe re- 

tailers in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
staged an exhibit of shoes worn at 
various periods of the nineteenth 
century as a feature of their 90th 
anniversary celebration. A pair of 
high-topped wedding shoes worn 
more than 100 years ago by a 
Poughkeepsie bride was one of the 
attractions. 

Twenty-seven pairs of shoes, both 
men’s and women’s, were included 





in the exhibit, which was provided 
through the courtesy of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation of 
Boston, Mass. 

The Moore firm was established 
in 1844 at 16 Bowery, New York 
City, by the late Andrew Moore, 
father of Samuel J. Moore, the pres- 
ent owner. It was moved to Pough- 
keepsie in 1858, and was at first 
located at 157 Main Street, later 
moving to its present address, 231 
Main Street. 

Samuel J. Moore became a part- 
ner in his father’s business in 1890. 
His brother, Andrew W. Moore, 
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died in 1931, and Samuel A. Moore, 
son of Samuel J., became associated 
in the business in that year. 


* * * 


ALCOLM P. McNAIR, direc- 

tor of research of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, said before the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods session in 
Chicago: 

“As for the general business pic- 
ture, it is clear that we still are 
witnessing a race between the nat- 
ural forces of business recovery and 
the growing uneasinees and lack of 
confidence of the American business 
man at the large measure of state 
socialism which is being forced 
upon him in the guise of a recovery 
program. 

“There will be no real and last- 
ing improvement until there is con- 
fidence, and until there is confi- 
dence the pump priming activities 
of the Federal government cannot 
be relaxed. Hence we can only 
pray that confidence will be re- 
stored before the pump priming has 
emptied the reservoir of public 
credit.” 

* * * 
OSEPH ALEDASNABALADIE- 
DOESCHEDA! The shoe indus- 
try laid claim recently to the long- 
est name on record, according to a 
survey of 750 city directories, made 
by statisticians of the R. L. Polk 
Company, world’s largest directory 
publishers. The possessor is Jo- 
seph Aledasnabaladiedoescheda of 
Detroit, with 24 letters to his name. 
Joseph is of Flemish ancestry, com- 
ing here in 1912, and is now about 
70 years old. He was a bootmaker 
in Germany and Switzerland. He 
now is a hand shoemaker in De- 
troit, though not now operating a 

shop. 

* * * 

WO years ago next month the 

United States Army chased some 
20,000 World War Veterans out of 
Washington with fire, tear gas, cav- 
alry and threatened bayonets. Ob- 
servers held that many of the votes 
Herbert Hoover lost that Fall could 
be attributed to this treament of the 
vets. 

A year ago another bonus army 
marched on Washington. It was 
much smaller in size, but was re- 
ceived deferentially at the White 


House and put up for days at Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Well under a thousand ex-service 
men have been in Washington for 
some days now in a third valiant 
effort to get immediate payment of 
their adjusted compensation. As 
was the case last year, they were 
put up in an old army post across 
the Potomac River and Presidential 
Secretary Louis Howe listened si- 
lently to their grievances. But 
when they marched up to Capitol 
Hill in orderly fashion not a single 
Senator would receive them. 

One explanation offered by Con- 
gressional pulse-takers is that the 
general public is becoming aware 
of the ratio between federal receipts 
and expenditures. Six months ago, 
one of them points out, everyone 
was apt to ask lightly, “Where is 
all the money coming from?” and 
then pass on to another subject. 
Now the legislators feel that the 
new tax bill has begun to sink in. 
In the absence of such bonus dem- 
onstrations as 1932 and 1933 pro- 
duced, they have about reached the 
conclusion Mr. John Citizen knows 
that “where all the money is com- 
ing from” is his own pocket. 


* * * 


AURICE P. KING of Newark, 
N. J., states that girls and 
young women are turning towards 
conservative footwear of simpler de- 
sign and construction—the kind 
which has always been popular with 
the “Aunt Sophies.” 
He attributes the trend to the in- 
creased popularity of sport shoes, 
which he claims have created a dis- 


like for the sudden daily change 
from this comfortable footgear to 
the more fancy types. 


* * * 


EORGE MAROTT, shoe mer- 
chant of Indianapolis, says: 

“Business is much better in most 
every way than at any time follow- 
ing the Summer of 1929. There are 
hundreds of millions more profits 
being made this year in trade and 
consumption with which to meet the 
heavy excessive taxes, both local 
and government. Money spent by 
the government employment of 
labor, which required money expan- 
sion, has brought this improved con- 
dition. Why sustain depression 
through lack of sufficient money cir- 
culation? The government can get 
its returns in taxes from profits and 
not from the sorrowing of humanity 
in depression. Taxes on losses are 


confiscation.” 
* * * 


R* incasing each dyed satin or 
brocaded shoe in an individual 
funnel-shaped cellophane bag, the 
Hunter-Thompson Co., Salt Lake 
City, has greatly added to their at- 
tractiveness. By this means shoes 
are protected from rubbing against 
each other. Also, in these protec- 
tive bags, they may be displayed on 
top of the counter without danger 
of soil from the hands of those peo- 
ple who must always handle beau- 
tiful things. Thus displayed, they 
are effective silent salesmen, re- 
minding many a woman of a dress 
at home that needs the perfectly 
matching shoe. 





Ss 
THINK oF JONES Co. 


me 


The merchant who had a flair for advertising. 
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CONSIDER 


By RUTH HARRINGTON 


THE most striking thing about the early Fall shoes 
is their diversity of leathers and materials. “Surface 
interest” is the Fall, 1934, slogan. Side by side with 
the classic leathers this year, we have an infinite variety 
of crushed and novelty grained effects. Fabric shoes 
are important and even the classic shoe materials take 
on new interest with combinations of leathers and 
intricate stitched and strip treatments. 

A whole menagerie of surface-interest leathers figure 
in this Fall picture. We have crushed calf, crushed kid, 
crushed seal, pig and goat .. . all shrunk in the tanning 
to bring out the natural grain. We also have a whole 
new range of embossed and boarded effects in the 
heavier of these leathers, which are firm enough to 

Hard-finished stand lasting without pulling out. 

rege = The common denominator in all of them is the 

Gabardines small, neat pattern, in contrast to the heavier, larger 
types of the past two seasons. With costume fabrics 
also endorsing interesting surface effects, these smaller 
patterns in shoe leathers are far more practical than 
larger designs, since they do not conflict with costume 
textures. From a distance, these grained effects are 
inconspicuous. They give shoes new interest in the 
hand, but they are unobtrusive on the foot! 

The endorsement of small patterns has also greatly 
extended the scope of grained leathers. Last year they 
were the news in the collegiate type of shoe, built on 
swagger sports lines. This year they are shown in 
active sport shoes, spectator types, street and semi- 
dress shoes. All these grained leathers, because of 
their tailored appearance, are especially appropriate for 
the suit type of costume. 


TuIs promises to be an important suit season. Every 
sleucibon year we see greater interest shown in suits (as opposed 
more fo to the separate coat and dress costume). Every woman 
has to have a coat, of course, to wear with separate 
dresses. But almost every woman now is also interested 
in a less formal, town-and-country, knock-about sort 
of outfit that is interesting in color, informal in char- 
acter, youthful in its effect and easy to wear. Spectator 
shoes to be worn on the street are on the increase and 
the new grained leathers fall in line with this develop- 
ment. 
Prospects for fabric shoes look unusually promising 
this year. They are a decided factor in early Fall 


This is Shernit, one of the most original 

textures among the new fabrics. It also 

fits in with “Treebark" effects in costume 
fabrics. 
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THE 
SURFACE 


Texture Interest is the Important Note 
In Leathers and Shoe Fabrics 


Ss ; 
~ showings. Shown in lines of all grades, they are fea- 
with tured in two types—the spectator or tailored street 
riety shoe and the cocktail shoe. This year, unquestionably, 
‘ne possibilities of doing business in “extra” shoes are 


better. There is not the same necessity for a woman 
to make one shoe do for everything . . . and the fabric 
shoe—which is necessarily in this extra shoe category, 
has, therefore, a sounder merchandising status. 


take 
and 


The fabrics themselves are greatly improved in both 
ning effectiveness and wearing qualities. This Spring we 
iad saw some very attractive and successful qualities 
the developed for the shoe trade. This Fall their styling 
is oe has gone a step further. It takes time to build up 
style acceptance for any new development . . . and the 
the increasing importance of shoe fabrics is a case in point. 
rger hers, one 
° , eet } the other 
rics THE costume fashion background for fabrics is also’ - . eet ore 
aller favorable. Like the surface-interest leathers, tailored models. 
than fabrics are well adapted to early season wear with 
‘ume suits. Then we have the cocktail costume, the other 
are classification for which fabric shoes are appropriate. 
the The term cocktail shoe is something of a misnomer 
because we don’t find women dressing up to any extent 
ratly for cocktail time, as a separate occasion in the day. 
they But we do find an increasing demand for semi-formal 
t on dinner clothes that start out at cocktail time and con- 
n in tinue on into the evening. The return of hotel wineing 
emi- and dining has created a demand for restaurant cos- 


e of tumes—clothes that can be worn with a hat in a public 
e for place, and yet have a festive and semi-formal feeling. 
What we have in the cocktail shoe is really a dinner- 
dress shoe, an informal evening shoe with the cocktail 


very only one incident in its life! But whatever name you 
osed give it—the fact remains that there is business to be rated by 
— done in semi-formal shoes. . . and fabrics belong in eo 
arate this promotion. , 
asted Opinion differs on the question of timing for fabric 
sort shoes. Some retailers in some sections think of the 
dear- tailored fabric types as August 15th shoes, to open up 
ator the season, tapering off in six weeks or so. In other 
and cities—and this applies particularly to sections where, 
slop- as on the West Coast, there is a long season of weather 
favorable to suit wearing—retailers expect to merchan- 
ising dise fabrics until November—in other words for the 


Fall [TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 


Fall shoe lines are featuring crushed kid, 
both in tailored and semi-dress types. 
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Small Town 


Givinc up his job in charge of a shoe department 
in a city store employing up to 38 salespeople and 
doing an annual business of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, to establish a shoe business in a town of 13,000 
people might seem like retrogression to a lot of mer- 
chants with big city ideas of volume. But to George 
Kennedy, veteran shoe man, it was just another step 
in rounding out his shoe experience. 

Mr. Kennedy is now operating the shoe departments 
of the Buttner Company of Plymouth, Mass., coming 
to this chain of department stores from the Sage Allen 
Company of Hartford. With a background of a life- 
time in the shoe business, first in the G. Fox Company 
for 15 years and then some time with the Sage Allen 
Company, as operator of one of the first bargain base- 
ments in the State of Connecticut and doing a business 
of $250,000 annually; as one who has bought and sold 
over a million dollars worth of shoes in his career, one 
might expect to find a man who felt a small town be- 
neath him. On the contrary, when the writer first saw 
Mr. Kennedy he was astraddle a fitting stool and con- 
versing on the most friendly terms with a local cus- 
tomer. He appeared right at home in his environment. 

“With weather good and plenty of advertising, shoe 
selling in the big town is easy,” said Mr. Kennedy. 
“But I wouldn’t trade my experience in this small town 
for anything in the world.” 


ALTHOUGH the small town merchant buys through 
the jobber, while the big buyer purchases direct from 
the manufacturer at a lower price, the small merchant 
had a big advantage in his higher rate of turnover and 
no “odds and ends” problem, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s experience. “The small merchant doesn’t take 
the chances,” as he expressed it. 

In the small town, a greater amount of personal ser- 
vice is necessary! Today’s customer must be made 
into a repeat customer, whereas in a city store cus- 
tomers are constantly changing and there is not the 
same incentive for personal and satisfied service. 

“Believe it or not,” says Mr. Kennedy, “the small 
town customer is more style conscious than his big city 
brethren. It is harder to sell old styles in the small 
town than it is in the city. The customer in the small 
town must be satisfied if a permanent and prosperous 
business in shoes is to be established. In small town 
selling it is essential that standard and preferably na- 
tionally advertised shoes be carried. The shoes must 


SELLING 


have a good name. It is business suicide to sell boot- 
leg shoes, and shoes must not have too much millinery 
to sell well in the smaller community. While small 
town customers are highly style conscious, the styles 
do not change as rapidly. There is more demand for 
staple styles. 

“You would be surprised,” continued Mr. Kennedy, 
“at how many of my customers in the small town of 
Plymouth know and understand the construction of 
shoes. There is no foisting off poor construction, even 
at low prices. The customer wants quality, good con- 
struction and style.” 


Mk. KENNEDY has found that in the small town there 
is less demand for high heels and that 90 per cent of 
the shoe sales in his present store are moderately high, 
medium and low heels. He has also found that the 
demand for strap shoes is much less than in his city 
experience. 

The small town customer does not like, and in fact 
resents too many promotions. People in small towns 
seem to know what they want and when they are ready 
will buy, although consistent newspaper advertising 
is essential. 

There is no such thing as high-powered selling in the 
small town, and very little suggestive selling for find- 
ings, although small town customers like suggestions 
for accessories that will make the costume complete. 

“Poor fitting has killed more small town shoe mer- 
chants than any other factor in small town selling,” 
said Mr. Kennedy. “It is amazing how many customers 
come to me dissatisfied with the shoes they are wearing, 
and nine times out of ten it is because of poor fit. Some 
merchant in order to make a sale has given a poor fit, 
for lack of another size most likely. For the sake of 


Recipe For Success In the Small 
Town Shoe Store 


Adequate capital. 

Good personality. 

Wise selection of styles. 

Nationally advertised merchandise. 
Knowing the likes of customers. 
Proper fitting. 

Constant advertising. 
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as Seen by a 


BIG TOWN. 
SHOE BUYER 


one individual sale, he has lost a customer who might 
buy many pairs of shoes in the course of a year.” 

What are the factors that make for success in the 
small town shoe store? Mr. Kennedy rates first, adequate 
capital, “Three to five thousand dollars,” he states. 
“Turnover in the small town should be five to ten times 
a year. With the small stock necessary and with wise 
buying this can be done.” 


SECOND essential, in Mr. Kennedy’s opinion, for suc- 
cessful selling in the small town is personality. The 
small town customer likes to be on friendly terms with 
his merchant. He likes to talk about his own affairs, 
about his family and about his problems. The small 
town shoe merchant must have the sort of personality 
that invites such confidences. 

Third in Mr. Kennedy’s recipe for success in the 
small town is the ability to pick good styles. 

Fourth, is the ability to learn the likes and dislikes 
of one’s customers. 

Fifth, is proper fitting and, although Mr. Kennedy 
places this factor fifth in his listing, he states that a 


Customers Know What TheyW ant, 
Are Keen on Styles and Demand 
Good Fitting Shoes, Declares 
George Kennedy of Plymouth, 
Mass. But They'll Come Back to 
You If You Treat Them Right. 


Consistent advertising is 
an important factor in sell- 
ing the town trade, says 
Mr. Kennedy. Here he is, 
standing beside a shipment 
of shoes that he expects 
to turn over in two days. 


good shoe business can be built faster around this one 
quality than around any other. 

Sixth, but important in the shoe business, is adver- 
tising. Mr. Kennedy states that it is impossible to build 
up a good volume of business without newspaper pro- 
motion and in addition, if the budget will stand it, the 
store should use post cards, circulars and direct mail 
pieces. “But get down to facts,” states Mr. Kennedy, 
“don’t try and fool your customer for he will find it 
out, and the advertising will do you more harm than 
good.” 

In Mr. Kennedy’s experience, women’s and children’s 
shoes are the most profitable lines to carry in the small 
town. The turnover is greater and there are more re- 
peat sales. The small town appears to be a far better 
market for children’s shoes than the city. Corrective 
shoes are also good sellers in the small town. 

The small town customers prefer women clerks to 
men clerks, in Mr. Kennedy’s experience. He finds 
them more understanding of the customers’ needs, more 
patient and more accommodating. 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
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STERN BROTHERS.....NEW YORK 
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If Theyre Timely, 


“THE Fleet’s In.” Newspapers blazoned the news 
with front page headlines. Radio told the story. It 
was the big news of the month. And all the publicity 
about it stirred a tremendous response on the part of 
the public. Millions went to see the battleships on 
the day they arrived, over the week-end, and every 
day thereafter, as long as they remained at anchor in 
and about New York. Interest steadily increased dur- 
ing the three weeks’ visit of the fleet. Excursions came 
from neighboring towns, from nearby states. Hun- 
dreds of thousands went aboard the ships on Satur- 
days and Sundays and other thousands were turned 
away. It was a tremendous occasion and a tremendous 
accomplishment—in publicity. 

The stores saw their opportunity and made the most 
of it. They talked about the fleet in advertising. They 
played it up in windows. Nautical fashions advanced 
to the foreground. Publicity and promotion took on 
a deep sea tang. It was rumored that the sailors left 
some three millions of Uncle Sam’s good money in 
and about New York. But that wasn’t the thing. The 
important phase from the retail angle was that the 


fleet gave a new interest to millions of people who 
had been thinking in narrow grooves of their own im- 
mediate problems, and that retail stores were clever 
enough to swing their publicity into line with the 
surge of popular emotion. It was the story of the 
Century of Progress, retold. 


IT’S true the navy doesn’t come to Main Street, and 
every city doesn’t have a Century of Progress. But 
every community, this Summer, will have some event 
that people will think about, talk about, plan about. 
Every store will have its chance to get in line with 
some community activity, to play it up in store pub- 
licity and to profit by the public interest it will arouse. 
It may be a Fourth of July celebration, a contest for 
the local baseball league pennant, a community pageant 
or acounty fair. It doesn’t matter so much what it is. 
The important thing is how you plan your publicity 
and your promotion to profit by it. 

The average American community is a live com- 
munity. It goes ahead and does things. If it doesn’t. 
there’s something wrong with the merchants of that 
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Observe the clever details in these windows. Display stands in the Bamberger 
window had a nautical touch in their designing. And note the clever horizontal 
shelves for showing shoes in front of the daisies in the Stern display. Simple, 
but ingenious. It's these important little things that make displays effective. 


K L. BAMBERGER.....NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Play Up the Big Doings in 
; . ] h ey ( li C k Your Town in Windows and 
Profit by Their Publicity 
eo community. Retail associations, chambers of com- 
'm- merce and such groups exist largely to see to it that communities that compose the nation. A_ powerful 
ver communities are kept on the “map” by doings that push now, this Summer, to make more business in every 
the are good for the town. Every enterprising retailer town and city, everywhere, might easily mark the 
the should take his part in these things, help to see that turning point toward quick recovery. There is reason 
they are done and then see to it that his store derives to believe that most communities are ready for just 
the maximum of benefit therefrom. National pros- this sort of a concerted move to accelerate the sales 
ad perity, reduced to its simplest terms, is nothing more of goods at retail. 
Bt nor less than the sum total of the prosperity of the [TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 
ent 
jut. LAWRENCE PARKER.....NEW YORK 
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F OR quite some time we have been endeavoring to 
work out to our satisfaction a pussible solution of the 
problem of better merchandise operation over a period 
of time. What we required was not merely the control 
of sizes, prices and types, which we already had, but 
information compiled over a period of six months, 
giving us definite facts on which to plan our oncoming 
Fall season. 

Figures covering detailed planned purchases are 
taken from our compiled sales for the period Aug. 1 
till Jan. 31. The basis of planning lies in the pairage, 
although the same pairage sales would amount to more 
in retail as prices are higher. A decided increase in 
retail must mean an increase, therefore, in pairage. 

The totaled pairage in each division sold, when 
checked against the given average on hand for each 
division of stock, should result in like percentages in 
all selling divisions, if selling proceeds according to 
planned sales. If the turn-over for each division is not 
equalized, one must either reduce stock or increase 
sales by promotion to bring it into line with the re- 
quired turn-over, or reverse and purchase in accordance 
to the increasing sales (see Chart I). 

If you plan your purchases so that seasonable shoes 
are sold in season and your others are balanced so that 
maximum sales are obtained, then turnover is secured 
by carrying a stock that is not out of proportion to 
planned sales. The planned average stock is always 
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PLAN 
before 


And Always Keep in Mind the 
Ideal Average Retail Stock as 
Your Basis of Planning and 
Operation for the Season 


By P. H. MURPHY 
Wilkes-Barre Dry Goods Co. 


kept in mind first, as a basis of operation to meet the 
pairage sales, second, to figure on a set turnover, and, 
third, to keep up a running report to check against 
sales and purchases planned. 

In planning the purchases the total sales of the previ- 
ous Fall and Winter season are set down, plus the ex- 
pected increase in pairage in each division. The total 
of each division, when divided by the season’s set 
turnover wanted, will give the average stock needed on 
hand to meet the sales and turnover and not be over- 
stocked. Then the beginning of the season is always 
lower than average, unless over-bought at the end of 
previous season, and to plan a new low, that is, lower 
than the beginning, means less pairage to buy than 
originally set down. 


THE relation so far has been on the original set-up 
purchase, but referring to our weekly and monthly 
analysis sheets, we must figure more closely on our 
planning. So with the same plan of expectancy we 
break the season’s operation down into months and then 
into types of arch and novelty. By this time we know 
just what our pairage amounts to in each division, but 
special attention must be given to novelty shoes. We 
know how much must be spent for this division, but 
daily sales comparison on prices must be consulted to 
give us the percentage as how to buy the right number 
of pairs in each price. 

We know at the present time how styles and colors 
are selling, but what to buy by past seasons cannot 
really be planned because of style trends; therefore, 
the pairage and price field is given careful planning at 
present. 

After the total planning for the season is determined, 
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Turnover is 13 weeks or one- 
fourth of the year, multiply 
sales by J3 and divide by stock 
on-hand. Total sales against 
planned sales is either over in 
sales or behind. Then total 
purchases against planned pur- 
chases are in ratio to sales; if 
ahead in purchases then sales 
turnover is low to average 
stock 


we must break this into three purchases such as early 
Fall, mid-season, and Winter. To plan accurately the 
early Fall purchases we again consult our weekly sales 
records to determine what percentage of our total pair- 
age should be in the first purchase, figuring on our 
average stock needed, plus planned increase. 


THE relationship between purchases and control are 
shown only after the season has started by weekly re- 
ports checking total pairs purchased to date against 
total pairs sold. The figures of each report are totaled 
and carried over to the next, so as to have a complete 
record to date as well as a weekly throughout the year. 
On this form in our present season to date, the arch 
shoe division sales are ahead of planned sales, meaning 
our purchases also must be more to keep up the average 
stock. In our sports division the opposite may be seen, 
due to the fact of early buying and the promotion we 
have in mind. This does not mean that this division is 
falling down, merely that purchases here must be held 
down and more promotion given this division (see chart 
at top of this page). 

The matter of proving purchases and sales at the end 
to 1/31/33 


SALES ANALYSIS CHART 2 7 


PURCHASES AND SALES COMPARISON DAY TO DAY. 


+ THE SEASON 


o o 
21 iiisls 
Lag a 


of every week is to find what part of the twenty-six 
weeks planned purchases and sales are up to date. This 
report is the thirteenth and covers half the season’s 
operation of planning for sales and purchases. The 
total sales against the one-half season’s planned sales 
should be equalized according to average stock. If 
ahead in sales the buying must be stepped up; we must 
reverse the procedure, if behind in sales, according to 
plans. Then the purchases should equalize according 
to sales; that is, if we are over-bought it means that 
sales are behind according to average stock, and turn- 
over is lower than should be maintained for this di- 
vision. 

Merchandise stocks can be kept at a minimum by 
this control by using an average stock for basis of 
operation and a set turnover to figure out what the 
average stock shall be in pairage to meet the planned 
sales. In order to have turnover and sufficient stock 
on hand to satisfy a customer and not lose a sale, we 
must plan carefully. That is, by separating our stock, 
as we have done, into divisions we are able to know 
at all times how each is selling through our constant 
compiling of information from daily sales. 


Sales for the season are taken from chart 
above, line |, then as follows: Setting 
down Infants, season 235, plus 45 in- 
crease, total planned 280, average stock 
112, beginning stock 101, with a planned 
low 90, leaves total pair purchase 269. 
Then divide into three purchases 
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OUTLOOK 


Early Buying Through Labor Fears 


L ABOR is beginning to be belligerent. It wants what 
it wants when it wants it. It has found out that force 
is the only thing that gets it. We have had several 
sharp outbursts accompanied by riots, stoning, shoot- 
ing and quick death. We thought that all labor prob- 
lems might be solved by arbitration but the leaders 
seem helpless, or at least hide behind the mob to 
achieve quick ends. We haven't had strikes with death 
as a consequence for 25 years but now the ugly idea of 
hattle for labor demands arises. 

There is something in back of this labor trouble 
—a new philosophy, and it isn’t very sound. In 
previous depressions we worked out of them by the 
head of the factory saying:-“We just can’t let our 
men and tools get rusty by disuse. We had better 
make a few things and see whether we can sell 
them, even though times are bad and we may not 
get a new dollar back for the old dollar invested.” 
That spirit of doing something for the shop, multi- 
plied a thousand times, swept the depression away 
by the combined energy of many people stimulated 
to work it out for themselves. 


But along comes the production philosophy of 1934. 
The factory owners say: “We have no interest, no 
responsibility in labor. We will run our plants if it is 
profitable for us to do so and we will cut off making 
when there is no market.” Business is no longer a 
continuous operation. It is a game of playing the 
bulges—cutting out all possible overhead in the lean 
periods that follow. Let the worker shift for himself. 
The Government will take care of him. The Govern- 
ment will make P.W.A., C.C.C. and any other nifty 
symbol it can think of. The Government is responsible 
for the support of labor during the low spots. 

It is “hog” philosophy for business if it works, but 
it won't, for the rising tide of protest against paternal- 
ism will bring us into some kind of a condition where 
corporations and factories will be forced to subscribe 
to unemployment insurance and the costs of social 
legislation. 

The smart brains in the labor world realize that 
there has been a change of front and if a new order 
is to be set up, where the worker can only get 30 
weeks of work, he has got to get more per week be- 
cause he and his family live 52 weeks. 

If the factory selling organization makes every effort 
to get orders, the workers on their part make every ef- 
fort to cooperate. In many, many cases, manufacturers 
go right into the shop and speak frankly to their shoe 


BY 

workers on the subject of costs and what must be done 
to get the necessary orders. Shoe workers are very 
retail store conscious. An industry such as shoes, so 
far flung all over the country and so diversified in its 
making, is out of the range of outside labor agitators. 
We are indeed a most fortunate industry in respect to 
labor relations, speaking widely and broadly and con- 
sidering the total production. Perhaps the one co- 
ordinating factor has been the regulation of minimum 
wages and maximum hours. 

But where there is so much possibility of national 
strikes in other fields, it behooves the merchant to 
watch out for his own orders and deliveries. For that 
reason, the June buying in the market sections, larger 
than in previous seasons, is token of desire to be safe- 
guarded by having the shoes cut and made and in the 
store early for the Fall season. 

But we in the shoe industry are not unduly pessimis- 
tic over this phase of capital and labor warfare. Capital 
and labor in the shoe industry are more interested in 
the natural surge of business that will come into a 
high tide next Fall. Things are really very much bet- 
ter. We have had a splendid business at retail in 
numbers of pairs—perhaps not in quality of goods. 
There is a feeling that every plant, everywhere, should 
try to re-employ as many people as possible during 
September and October. Quite a push is going to be 
made in that direction. The idea back of it is two- 
fold: 

First, $6,000,000,000 worth of Government money is 
going to be put into work projects of one sort or an- 
other as a final priming of the pump for prosperity. 
Factories have been told that it is an excellent thing 
for them to get into production September and October 
so that workers can get a little reserve money ahead to 
buy fuel and shelter when Old Man Winter comes again. 

Naturally the politicians want to see a business ac- 
tivity in September and October because of the Con- 
gressional elections coming the first week of Novem- 
ber. As you know, our public is very emotional and 
if it feels that prosperity is on the way it endorses the 
present Congressional incumbent and looks no further 
for representation. 
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Wia? SIX LEADING CHICAGO BUYERS SAY COVER 
208 OF SALES 22 POPULAR PRICED MEN'S SHOES. 
ISP. 
MK. L. Rothechila S85 a Last as #1 lace 
Calf [| 2-French Last as #5 leather Oxfords 
80% | S-HNerrow Toe Last as & Close 
4-Med.Custom Last as #4 fubber Fisted. 
ut 
Warehall Field & | $4.50 | Black | 1- stom .ast as Lace 
Company - Calf 2-Narrow High cee] #3 Rubber Oxfords 
5.50 TH 3-iied Custom Last as #4 Yeel Close Fitted 
4-Marrow French Last #5 Blind Eyelets 
Beary C. Lytton $5.00 | Black ~Long Narrow as #2 lace Only 
& Son - Calt 2-Long Narrow Full Trim #2 tubber Close Fitted 
6.00 3-Nerrow High feel Last #5 Heels Blind Eyolets 


4-tled.Custom Last ac #4 











Here is the result of a study of shoe retailing made 
by a manufacturer which may well be studied by re- 
tailers everywhere. J. F. Teeple has been making 
boys’ shoes for the past 13 years. He decided to branch 
out somewhat in the men’s field. 

Before starting on this venture he thought it best to 
study the situation rather closely. Six important re- 
tail shoe outlets in Chicago were selected as the basis 
of a close analytical survey. 

These questions were asked: 

What are the five best selling shoes in your stock? 

What price? 

What leather? 

What type heels, leather or rubber? 

What patterns? 


THE object of this questioning was to ascertain defi- 
nitely just where the great majority of retail shoe 
selling fell. Teeple wanted to know the precise heart 
of the active shoe stock of these stores, for he wanted 
to miss as much lost motion as possible. It is a known 
fact that many chains whip the independent shoe mer- 
chants by concentrating on what is sure to sell readily. 








s 
Bostonien Pelmer 35-00 [Black -Med.Custom Last as So- Lace 
House Shop and Calf 2-Wider Custom Last #6 Rubber Oxfords 
up 90% | S-Long French Last #5 & Close Fitted 
4-Nerrow Higu Mee] .ast #3 Leather Blind Eyelets 
5-Wide Custom or 
The Davis Co. 300 | Black ide Yustom Last as (6 0-50 75p lace 
Calf 2-Long Custom Last as #1 Rubber Oxfords 
90% SeMed.Custom Last as $4 & Close Fitted 
4-Narrow .igh ue0el as #5 Leather 
T. Starr Best $6.00 | Black l-Long “ustom Last as #1 All Lace 
up Calf 2-Med.Custom Last as #4 50-50 Close Fitted 


2 


3-Wide Custom Last as #6 Blind Eyelets 




















Numbers on left (last column of above table) indicate order in 

which shoe buyers rate width of toes on staple, popular price shoes. 

Numbers on right refer to identification numbers accompanying 
illustrations. 


This same principle was to be applied to the manu- 
facturing. 

It was discovered that fully 80 per cent of the anti- 
cipated Fall selling was on six shoes, the foreparts of 
which are illustrated herewith. 


Just to be sure that he was right and that this survey 
was not merely local in its scope, buyers were inter- 
viewed in many cities from coast to coast. Like ques- 
tions were asked and like answers were returned. 








MEN'S STAPLE SHOES 
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Bookkeeping made so simple that a high- 

school boy would have difficulty in making 

errors of entry. if he follows the guide 
written in every-day language. 





COMPARATIVE TRIAL BALANCE 
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The Most Complete Record 


of Finanees in the Most Convenient Form 


CONSISTING OF: giving you at a glance your net profits over any period 
Complete Bookkeeping to date, and any detailed information you may require. 


Guide— 


Daily Records— The least entries—the least work — 


Departmental Records— 


Comparative Statement of the least chance of confusion or error. 


Income— 


Disbursements 


Daily Record of Salesmen— Sales ) DAILY— j Receipts 


Comparative Trial Balance— Sales Compar- 
Cloth board loose leaf binder. ison hatraceencnsalill 
Cost of Sales MONTHLY 


$10 -30 Complete Returns FIGURES 


head 
Net Earnings 


) Itemized Over- 
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T HE person who asks only for quick recovery, without 
any change whatsoever, and a return to the ruthless- 
ness of unfair trade practices, the sweat shop condi- 
tions, the lower-than-living wages and the long work- 
ing hours which existed in a number of industries 
before the organization of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, is not worthy of a place in the sun of 
American business activity. If his business depends 
upon such conditions for labor and such trade practices 
toward his competitors, and such a general business 
policy in order to insure his business continuance, it is 
better by far that he close his doors immediately and 
become an employee rather than an employer. Little 
except scorn and condemnation can be held for him, 
and the quickest way in which a method can be found 
of assigning him and the cussedness of his human nature 
_ to the limbo of lost souls, the better off the rest of 
America and its thoughtful citizenry will be. 

Directly opposed to him is the reformist who sees 
no good whatsoever in our capitalistic machinery and 
its basic profit motive. Usually his enthusiasm runs 
away with him, so that if you had a dictograph type of 
mind which could make complete notes of everything 
he says, you would undoubtedly frequently be able 
to repeat statements which he would claim never to 
have made. Such a person, however, is not to be 
greatly condemned because he realizes at least the ter- 
rible plight in which we find ourselves today. Usually, 
he has given a lot of thought to an analysis of the situa- 
tion, his principle fault being that he idealizes human 
nature too much and fails to realize too often its baser 
qualities. The general direction of his thinking, how- 
ever, is to be admired, because he is an idealist and what 
all of us need today in our thinking is more of this 
noble quality. 


BETWEEN these two fundamentally opposed economic 
philosophies lies the path to the furtherance of which 
I believe we should devote all the courage and energy 
that is in us, establishing over the period of a few 
years a solid enough economic background so that we 
can then veer impartially to the left and further re- 
form if the tendency points in that direction. I be- 
lieve that after the history of the next decade has been 
written we shall find that our logic and our experience 
will not urge us to be conservative and reactionary and 
swing again toward the right. 

Either business through its own instrumentality or 
with the aid of the government must learn to apply to 
its own organism such progressive and forward looking 
practices which will go far beyond the basic NRA codes 
governing certain unfair trade practices, hours of labor, 


CHOOSE Path Between 
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You can’t change the complexion of 
so intricate an organism as American business over- 
Unfortunately, we find, therefore, the chiseler 
with his rotten philosophy still remains, not only in 
some instances as a trace of his former bloated self, 
but often actually as a still virile type of business man 
who is still with us, in the flesh and blood. 


and wage rates. 


night. 


j BELIEVE that the NRA codes should not be per- 
mitted to expire on June 16, 1935. In fact, I believe 
public recognition of the intended permanency of this 
act would be increased had the President asked for a 
continuation of Section 4, Article B, of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, which gave him for one year 
the privilege of licensing any industry in order to make 
effective a code of fair competition. Such provision is 
now about to terminate. 

Added, however, to all these codes of fair competition 
should be legislation centering around the all-important 
problem of social engineering. Much fine and construc- 
tive thinking has been done along the lines of economic 
reform; unfortunately, however, I believe too little in 
the field of social engineering. Such social legislation 
should cover, and I’]l just enumerate, such questions as: 
Unemployment insurance, health and accident insur- 
ance, group life insurance, old age retirement insurance, 
possibly profit sharing, and problems of an allied 
nature. Such social legislation should be applicable 
to every industry in the entire country. 


E acu industry, furthermore, should develop, on the 
basis of the problems peculiar only to itself, more 
detailed rules and regulations for the game it is indulg- 
ing in, which playing rules will be not only of economic 
benefit to the industry itself but of social consequence 
to the public at large. We are living as Dr. Meiklejohn 
said, in a baseball civilization, where all is fair pro- 
vided only the umpire doesn’t see it. We must revamp 
our business playing rules and our thinking so that 
we'll play ball fairly, whether the umpire is looking 
or not. Speaking idealistically, I wish it were possible 
in our own shoe business to develop by means of legis- 
lation, but preferably as the result of conference and 
democratic decision at the conclusion of open forum 
discussion, when a shoe merchant’s word to do or not 
to do a certain thing will literally be as good as his 
bond, or the written organic law, such shoe rules as 
would benefit every shoe retailer and the buying public. 

I think the shoe business could be greatly im- 
proved if the suggestion recently made by John J. 
Holden, the secretary of the National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association, could be executed; namely, to 
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and 


REFORM 


From an Address by Melville Kaufmann, 
President of the California Shoe Retailers 
Association, at the Opening of the Annual 
Convention at St. Francis Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, June | 1. Mr. Kaufmann is a member 
of the firm of Sommer & Kaufmann, San 
Francisco, and a Director of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association 


professionalize the retail shoe salesman. It is rec- 
ognized that the proper fitting of the human foot 
has involved therein certain professional qualifi- 
cations. 

The American obsession for racketeering every idea 
must, however, be rigorously guarded against, and the 
board to pass upon such professional applications en- 
tirely non-political and non-sectional in character. 

I think, furthermore, that the newly organized Shoe 
Fashion Guild of America should be considered care- 
fully by every retailer of shoes: Its merits applauded 
and its deficiencies constructively criticized so that the 
merchandising of women’s shoes, particularly, as a 
style article in this fashion conscious America of ours, 
be put on a higher plane. 


| ALSO feel that national ways and means should be 
found of effecting the closest kind of cooperation be- 
tween the various elements of our industry, namely, the 
tanner, the manufacturer and the retailer. Unfor- 
tunately, such cohesion and working together is the 
exception rather than the order today. 

Just recently I received a letter from Mr. Geuting, 
the Chairman of the NRA Code Committee of the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association, who deplores very 
much this state of affairs. He says, “In all my experi- 
ence in business there has never been such a discord as 
has resulted from the codes written for our industry. 
The manufacturers are in arms against the tanners, and 
the retailers are in arms against the manufacturers. 
The Golden Rule has been put aside; the thought of 
live and let live seems to have vanished; everybody 


MELVILLE KAUFMANN 


went to Washington like a hungry dog to establish 
rules that would enable him to get what he could in- 
stead of really striving to establish rules and regula- 
tions to give merit the only consideration, as we do 
in sports and the various games we play.” 

The retailer, alone, of all industrial groups, is most 
vulnerable to attacks from the selling public, particu- 
larly when higher costs are involved. All manufactur- 
ers’ codes, including the shoe manufacturers’ code of 
“unfair competition,” have incorporated therein a num- 
ber of provisions distasteful and harmful to the retail- 
ers. The questions of shorter discount periods, aboli- 
tion of shoe fairs, and excess carton costs have aroused 
great antagonisms. New request has just been made 
to further lower the discount rate to a maximum of 2 
per cent. Such a provision is oppressive and only 
further aggravates the great friction. 

Such chaos must be eliminated unless we want to re- 
vert to a condition which can only spell eventual, if 
not quick ruin, for every phase of our industry. Legis- 
lation, or preferably as I said before, a really con- 
scientious desire to sit down and discuss antagonisms 
and rebuild them into lasting cooperations must be ac- 
complished for our industry as a whole between tanner, 
manufacturer and retailer. 


THE retail shoe business also has never become con- 
scious enough from a fashion point of view of the im- 
portance of developing more definitely the idea of shoes 
for the season. We have, roughly speaking, only two 
seasons a year, whereas we should work assiduously to- 
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Confidently 


get-together that reminded many 

conventioners of the old days, was 
held at the Hotel St. Francis, San Fran- 
cisco, June 11, 12, 13, with shoe re- 
tailers present from many of the eleven 
western states and with 179 lines of 
shoes on display on every floor of the 
eleven-story hotel except the first. 

Never before in west coast history 
has there been more of the “dead- 
earnest” interest in shoe problems and 
less of the “we’re here for a good time” 
attitude. The convention opened on 
June 11 with the usual greetings and 
addresses of welcome. Then followed 
a trenchant telegram from A. H. Geut- 
ing as follows: 

“Just received notice from Major 
Berry that should the Manufacturers’ 
Code Authority refuse to act on our 
objections to their code he would ask us 
to again confer with him so he might 
decide on the procedure to be taken. 

“This is the first encouraging break 
received up to this time. The answer 
has been that the industry itself wrote 
the code and the administrator had no 
power to change it. Our answer was 
the shoe manufacturers were not the 
entire industry and such arbitrary 
rules could not stand with the President. 

“My best wishes to you for a success- 
ful convention and my assurance that 
results for retailers can be secured pro- 
vided we are loyal to each other, stand 
by each other, and with firmness and 
good diplomacy continue to attack in- 
justices.” 

Telegrams were also read from John 
Slater, Harry A. Gibson, O. E. Thorp, 
president of the Pacific Northwest Shoe 
Retailers Association, and from the 
Shoe Travelers Association of Los An- 
geles. 

Four main addresses marked the 
convention: The able talk by Melville 
Kaufmann, president of the C.S.R.A., 
summarizing the retailers attitude to- 
ward the NRA and the particular prob- 
lems of the west coast shoe men, ex- 
cerpts from which are published else- 
where in this issue; a style summary by 
Hilda Rau, stylist for Robert H. Foerd- 
erer, Inc.,. Philadelphia, Pa., giving the 
important fashion points of the current 


SS FRANCISCO—A three-day 


and Fall and Winter seasons; a lunch-_ 


eon address by M. A. Mittelman, presi- 
dent of the National Shoe Retailers 
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California Shoe Men| 
Face Future 


Discuss Problems Earnestly and 
Show Faith in Recovery by Buy- 


ing More and Better Shoes for 


Association, and a speech by Jesse 
Adler, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and member of the National 
Retail Code Authority. 

Mr. Adler criticized the discount pro- 
visions of the shoe manufacturers code 
and spoke of his appearance before 
Clarence Darrow’s committee on behalf 
of the shoe retailers. He reviewed his 
arguments there presented, showing 
that the retailer bears the brunt of the 
proposed change in the discount struc- 
ture. 

Miss Rau summarized the leading 
fashion tendencies and said that the 
well dressed woman should have at 
least five different kinds of shoes in 
order to step along with 1934: Sport 
shoes, afternoon, town, cocktail and 
evening types. “Fall styles will call 
for less width to the sleeves and more 
of a pouter pigeon effect in front; skirts 
lifted more in front with added atten- 
tion to shoes.” 

Easily the most encouraging address 








CONVENTION 
HIGHLIGHTS 


A message from A. H. Geuting, of 
the Retail Code essa reporting 
progress in connection wi orts to 
obtain alterations in shoe manufac- 
turers’ code. 

Important addresses by Melville Kauf- 
mann, president of California Shoe 
Retailers’ Association; M. A. Mittel- 
man, president of N.S.R.A.; Jesse 
Adler, chairman of Executive Com- 
mittee, N.S.R.A.; Hilda Rau, stylist. 
Liberal buying for Fall, with better 
grade in increased demand. Black, 
brown and blue leading colors. Crushed 
leathers and fabric important. 

Trend toward narrower toes in men's 
shoes, particularly in southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

California Association extends invita- 
tion to N.S.R.A. to hold convention in 
Los Angeles in January, 1935, or at 
any future time. 





Fall Season—Black, Brown and 


Blue Lead 


of the convention was the heart-to-heat 
talk of National President M. A. Mitte!- 
man, who stressed the importance of 
hand-in-hand cooperation between re- 
tailers. 

The discussions included the following 
topics: “What is the place of nationally 
branded merchandise in a modern shoe 
store vs. locally publicized private 
brands?” (The nationally branded 
merchandise won the decision long be- 
fore the 11th round, and it wasn’t a 
mere technical knockout, either!) 
“Should we (and how can we) endeavor 
to secure unified state action on certain 
trade practices not covered by the Coie 
—such as a return merchandise limit, 
free dyeing and free alterations, dis- 
count to certain groups of consumers, 
uniform credit terms.” (The discussion 
centered on the California state code 
for shoe retailers and the need for 
amending present state laws so that a 
state code could be adopted covering 
points not covered in the national code. 
As at present set up, the California 
law makes void any state code as soon 
as a national code for the same trade 
or industry has been adopted.) “What 
accessories should a shoe store handle to 
promote extra sales? What incentive to 
salesmen to sell?—such as hosiery, hand 
bags, gloves.” “Can mark-up be in- 
creased on novelty merchandise? Can 
or should it be improved on staple 
lines?” “Should the average shoe store, 
trying to maintain the same investment, 
carry more lines of shoes and fewer 
sizes, or more sizes and fewer lines?” 
(The latter had the better of the argu- 
ment.) 

All officers of the fiscal year just 
past were re-elected for the ensuing 
year. 

THE Boot AND SHOE RECORDER rep- 
resentative covered the exhibits during 
the convention and learned from practi- 
cally every retailer and exhibitor dur- 
ing the rounds that (1) There is a defi- 
nite up-trend towards quality buying, 
toward style buying; (2) The line is 
again being drawn more exactly be- 
tween “bargain seeking customers” and 
“quality seeking customers,” so that all 
retailers feel they can safely stock up 
on the shoes for both classes of clientele 
without danger of lowering the general 
store standard. 

[TURN TO PAGE 30 PLEAS®] 
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PRACTICAL 
and SMART 


The UCO Lockstitch Process 
provides many improvements 


in the art of shoemaking. 


This modern SEWED SHOE 
combines true flexibility, trim 


appearance and foot comfort. 
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~ Their growing popularity 
is significant 





Lightweight 

insoles and outsoles 
Thin shanks 
Close edges 
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Choose Path Between Recovery 
and Reform 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27] 


ward a three or four season plan. Shoes, 
after all, are an accessory and their 
sales should be interwoven with apparel 
merchandising. I would say that Spring 
shoes should be displayed earlier than 
in the past to go with Spring clothes, 
and sold out during a clearance sale be- 
fore the beginning of the Summer sea- 
son. Summer shoes can then be held 
off for clearance until a later date than 
at present, 

Fall shoes should in like manner be 
displayed earlier than at present and 
closed out earlier, followed by Winter 
shoes and the Christmas selling period. 
This plan, I believe, would, if carried 
out generally by shoe retailers on a 
nation-wide basis, make the selling of 
shoes at retail more profitable. 

In a state-wide way, along more par- 
ticularized and localized lines, further 
reforms should be accomplished. We 
should be able to develop definite clear- 
ance sale periods, varying according to 
different localities, but in no case to be 
held more than twice a year for a 
period not extending thirty days, dur- 
ing any one season. The consuming 
public has today become so sale con- 
scious that it expects sale merchandise 
during ten months of the year, and 
regular merchandise during two, in- 
stead of the reverse. The public should 
be re-educated along this line, which 
will not only benefit the public, inso- 
far as consistent values and good ser- 
vices are concerned, but immeasurably 
and unquestionably benefit the shoe 
merchant. Mr. Coyle, one of the par- 
ticipants in the famous Wirt dinner 
incident said that he hoped with any 
sort of a return of prosperity the pres- 
ent attempt of the merchant to bring 
the public in by means of sales, would 
be supplanted by the worry on his part 
of how to wait on the number that were 
coming in. 

In the next place, we should in this 
State, agree that at all times a reason- 
able charge should be made for the 
wear or damage done to a pair of worn 
shoes, unless the complaint be due to 
misfitting in the store or a factory de- 
fect. This statement, I believe, is self- 
explanatory. 

We should also agree that reasonable 
charges should be made for alterations 
to new merchandise, including dyeing, 
it being recognized that the inherent 
nature of a shoe, as a piece of apparel 
merchandise, frequently requires al- 
terations like other articles of outer ap- 
parel, for which alteration charges are 
now universally made. It is under- 
stood, however, that. nothing in such 
a provision shall invalidate the neces- 
sity which may arise from time to time, 
in making adjustments with customers 
on worn shoes, to satisfactorily con- 
summate such adjustments by means 
of free alterations. 

The question of return merchandise 





is vital but must be started by the dry 
goods group. I understand that pre- 
liminary discussion is under way to 
start needed reform in this direction. 
Here, then, are several suggestions 
which could be added to and which will 
be amplified at one of the open forum 
sessions this afternoon. They would 
put the retailing of shoes and the ser- 
vice we render as merchants to the pub- 
lic, on a higher and more reasonable 
plane. 

President Roosevelt is an idealist; 
perhaps clumsily he is trying to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the un-social con- 
sequences of unbridled enterprise; he 
believes in an intelligent industrial plan 
which has been inaugurated by the 
several hundred signed codes and which 
should be added to and enlarged con- 
stantly by each industry along lines of 
sane economic planning, as well as so- 
cial engineering, if we are to create in 
America, a happier place in which to 
live. Some of you may say that this is 
regimentation and repressing the nor- 
mal desire for individuality and accum- 
ulation. But how many of us accumu- 
lated with the “honest” knock of a few 
Wall Street gentlemen? I say that 
under the old, ruthless system of the 
1920’s, the many were regimented and 
controlled by the few, i.e., wages, hours, 
conditions, even employment for the 


“wage earner was at the whim and 


mercy of the few “big shots.” You 
cannot therefore call Roosevelt’s in- 
dustrial planning regimentation when 
he is trying to free the many from such 
slavery and regiment everyone in 
America for a better America for every 
American. I refuse to call the sub- 
mission to social rule regimentation. 

Many of us today are faced with the 
dilemma of choosing between recovery 
and reform. We can’t change every- 
thing overnight, nor can we on the 
other hand, delay eventual change. 
The Business Week said in a recent 
editorial, “the extremists of the right, 
(and I say, the laissez faire boys), are 
more to be feared than the wild lads on 
the left. Those who would in their hearts 
like to return to the old rules of the 
game, or the game without rules, are 
not safe men, although they wear the 
sober disguise of orthodoxy and con- 
servatism.” I say, we want recovery, 
but not recovery imbedded in the shift- 
ing sands. We want reform, but not 
reform which will change the entire 
course of American business before 
human nature is sufficiently modified 
to change with it. 

The road to choose at the present, 
lies somewhere between the two: To 
have ultimate recovery we must in- 
corporate therein a fair measure of re- 
form. To have lasting recovery we 
must constantly enlarge our under- 
standing so that reform will be con- 
stantly more acceptable to our minds. 
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California Shoe Men 
Face Future Confidently 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28] 


Favorites in the buying were crushed 
leathers in black, brown and blue, and 
fabrics in black and blue. 

In the men’s and boys’ shoes the 
trend was markedly toward the nar- 
rower toe, with the volume on medium, 
and a peculiar west coast style current 
that shows southern California strong 
for the narrower toe, while northern 
California is not fully awake to the 
new style trend as yet. 

Briefly recapitulated, the three strata 
—quality lines, staple medium-priced 
lines and “bargain” lines—all _re- 
ported active interest and buying, the 
healthiest of all indications that the 
shoe retailer wants to be “ready for all 
comers.” 

Resolutions adopted asked continued 
support of the NRA program but ex- 
pressed lack of sympathy with the style 
show clause of the shoe manufacturers’ 
code. It protested against the changes 
for special cartons and the contem- 
plated lowering of discounts. The as- 
sociation invited the N.S.R.A. to hold 
its January, 1935, convention in Los 
Angeles. 

The Tuesday evening banquet in the 
Colonial Ballroom of the St. Francis 
and its enjoyable informal dinner dance, 
and the golf tournament on Wednesday 
at the Lake Merced Golf and Country 
Club ended the conclave. The great 
majority of the sample lines remained 
open for inspection until the end of the 
convention on June 13 and reported 
sustained buying interest. 





Minneapolis Convention 


Scheduled 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— The annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Shoe Re- 
tailers Association will be held at the 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Jan. 13, 
14 and 15, 1935. 

According to secretary H. S. Mc- 
Intyre: 

“Reservations are now being made 
for exhibits, our association having 
taken over three floors of the Radisson 
Hotel for the period of the convention. 
The hotel accepts no reservations direct 
and all requests for space should be 
sent to me, with statement of approxi- 
mate amount of display space required. 

“All reservations are being taken in 
accordance with the Manufacturers 
Code on a non-fee basis, with the quali- 
fication that if, on or before the open- 
ing day of our convention, the Code is 
so altered as to permit of return to the 
exhibit fee basis, a nominal charge of 
$15 for the exhibit privilege will be 
levied. 

“Under our contract with the conven- 
tion hotel, regular rates will prevail. 
Likewise an exhibitor registering in on 
Saturday, Jan. 12 and clearing his 
room on the evening of Tuesday, Jan. 
15, will be charged for three days only.” 
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Asks Changes in Shoe Code 


31 


Second Report Submitted by Darrow Board Charges Oppression 

of Small Enterprises Through Control of Credits and Asks Elim- 

ination of Style Show Clause—Retail Code Also Comes in for 
Censure by Review Board, Charging Sinister Influence. 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A charge 
WG ines the NRA code for the boot 

and shoe manufacturing indus- 
try oppresses the small enterprises in 
that field was contained in the second of 
the series of critical reports submitted 
by the Darrow Board, officially known 
as the National Recovery Review Board. 

The boot and shoe code is one of 13 
discussed in the report which was made 
public, June 14, shortly after it had 
been received at the White House by 
President Roosevelt. 

Publication of the document disclosed 
the fact that the review board had the 
boot and shoe code under its microscopic 
eye, May 16, at a hearing attended by 
representatives of several complaining 
enterprises within the trade. 


Review Board Findings 


The specific findings reported to the 
President by the group under the 
chairmanship of the noted criminal 
lawyer, Clarence Darrow, are: 

“That the complainants are repre- 
sentatives of small and medium-sized 
enterprises engaged in the boot and 
shoe manufacturing industry. 

“That Article VIII, Section 3 (of the 
code), dealing with trade terms for 
domestic business, permits the exten- 
sion of long term credit terms by the 
large manufacturers who have large 
capital and thereby oppresses small 
enterprises with a small capital who 
are not financially able to carry the 
added burden. 

“That the industries which affect the 
boot and shoe manufacturers most 
vitally, insofar as the sources of sup- 
ply are concerned, are the leather in- 
dustry, the shoe last industry, the shoe 
shank manufacturing industry and the 
stitch-down shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

“That these industries have codes 
which definitely limit the maximum 
credit terms which are extended to their 
customers; that the small shoe manu- 
facturers, under the terms of Article 
VIII, Section 3, of the Shoe Manufac- 
turers code, have more stringent terms 
than the other codes above mentioned, 
and are forced into the position of pay- 
ing cash for their material, (or on very 
short term credit), and then are re- 
quired to act as banker for their own 
customers by extending unreasonable 
and unlimited credit to meet the com- 
petition of their stronger and larger 
shoe manufacturing competitors. 

“That objections to the practices 


complained of in the preceding para- 
graph where voiced to the code author- 
ity shortly after the code was approved, 
but no relief has been granted to date. 

“That Article VIII, Section 6, per- 
mits the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association to receive 
stipulated contributions for style shows 
to the exclusion of all others. The Na- 
tional Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Association is the agency for admin- 
istering the code.” 

Passing from its report of what was 
developed at the hearings in this city, 
the board submits the following recom- 
mendations: 

“It is recommended that Article VIII, 
Section 3, be stricken from the code, and 
the following section inserted in lieu 
thereof : : 

“‘All sales to wholesalers, depart- 
ment stores, retailers and others in the 
trade shall be made on the following 
terms: In no case shall goods be sold 
payable later than 60 days from the 
delivery date specified in the order, or 
shipping date, if later; payments may 
be subject to a discount of not more 
than five per cent if paid within 30 
days from the delivery date specified in 
the order or shipping date, if later, and 
shall be net thereafter. Interest at the 
rate of six per cent per annum shall be 
had after 60 days, no dating shall be 
permitted and no shipments shall be 
made more than 30 days prior to the 
delivery date specified on the order. 
Fifteen days additional shall be allowed 
to above terms for all shipments west 
of the Rocky Mountains.’ 

“It is recommended that paragraph 
(b) of Article VIII, Section 3, be 
stricken out and that paragraph (C) 
remain as is, but that it may be re- 
lettered ‘paragraph (b).’ 

“It is recommended that Article 
VIII, Section 6, be stricken from the 
code.” (This is the controversial style 
show clause.) 

The citations mentioned in the recom- 
mendations are those against which 
complaint had been registered, and the 
purpose of the proposals made to the 
President is to cure the vices against 
which the criticism was aimed by 
members of the trade. 


Would Revise Retail Code 


Revision of the retail code, which af- 
fects the retailing angle of the shoe 
business, also was recommended. The 
board strongly intimated that modifi- 
cation of that code between its approval 


by the trade and the Administration 
was due to the influence of a large New 
York department store. The board re- 
ported that the only opponent of the 
sections subsequently changed was “the 
representative of a large house in New 
York, well known to have powerful 
financial, political and social connec- 
tions.” 

It was while discussing the boot and 
shoe industry code that the board first 
assailed changes made in codes after 
their acceptance by the industry. It 
is contended that “monopolistic prac- 
tices in this industry are acutely op- 
pressive of small enterprises through 
a single passage in the code that seems 
to have been inserted after the code 
had been adopted and is clearly in the 
interest of the large manufacturer.” 

The board explained that after 
adoption of the code, but before its 
promulgation, “some unrevealed and 
mysterious agency” inserted into pro- 
vision that discounts for cash be re- 
stricted to fixed conditions, another and 
very different provision. 


Strong Units Favored 


It was contended that the revision 
permitted post-dating of orders, mak- 
ing credits virtually unlimited for 
those whose capital resources would 
allow of this. The board held that 
the burden of this fell crushingly on 
the small manufacturer. 

This code altering, the report con- 
tinued, cannot exist without tending to 
multiply the ascendency of the large 
enterprise, and endangering the demo- 
cratic system. 

Conditions in the boot and shoe manu- 
facturing industry were reported to be 
such as to “demand. immediate and 
drastic action.” There followed the 
recommendations for changes which 
would return the code to the condition 
in which it was after its approval by 
the industry. 

Criticism of NRA in its handling of 
the retail code was hardly less harsh. 
“The sinister changes made in this 
code,” the report declared, “without 
warrant, without resubmission to the 
body that made the code, without notice 
to the enterprises injuriously affected, 
constitute an arbitrary exercise of 
power that seems to demand searching 
inquiry on even graver grounds than 
those of economic justice.” 

A change made in one section of the 
code, it was said at another point, 

[TURN TO PAGE 36, PLEASE] 





WE DO OUR PART 


ROGER A. SELBY 
President, National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association 


HE following telegram was 

recently sent by Roger 
A. Selby, president of the 
National Boot and Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association and 
Chairman of the Planning and 
Fair Practice Committee for 
the industry, in response to a 
request for information as to 
how the Code is working out: 


"MINIMUM WAGES AND MAX. 
IMUM HOURS PROVISIONS OF BOOT 
AND SHOE MANUFACTURERS CODE 
HAVE PLACED ALL UNITS OF IN- 
DUSTRY ON MORE EQUITABLE COM- 
PETITIVE BASIS AND ELIMINATED 
EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS STOP 
EMPLOYMENT AND HOURLY EARN- 
INGS OF WORKERS INCREASED 
STOP CODE TRADE REGULATIONS 
HAVE BENEFITED RETAILERS AS WELL 
AS MANUFACTURERS IN PROCESS 
OF ELIMINATING UNFAIR TRADE 
PRACTICES STOP LABOR PROVISIONS 
HOWEVER CONTINUE TO DISTURB 
PRIOR MUTUALLY PLEASANT AND 
SATISFACTORY RELATIONS." 
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Clarifying the 


Official Interpretations on 

Questions Asked and An- 

swered by Planning and Fair 

Practice Committee of the 

Boot and Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Industry 


vvv 


Question: “Has there been any interpretation yet as to whether 
orders are subject to the terms of the code, if taken previous to Oct. 
13, the date of the shoe manufacturers’ code becoming effective? In 
other words, if we took an order prior to the effective date of the code, 
may we bill in accordance with the terms of the order?” 

Answer: Yes, if we understand you correctly, you mean if you have 
entered into a contractual relationship with a customer prior to the 
effective date of the code, you are permitted to carry out your contract. 
We would caution you, however, for your own protection, to see that you 
have documentary evidence; and that no orders be accepted subsequent 
to Oct. 13, except in strict conformity with the code, as regarding terms. 


* * * 


Question: “A large retail customer today offered to pay 2 per cent 
extra on our selling price for shoes to compensate for a 7 per cent cash 
discount. Are we permitted to do this under the code? Our customer 
states that it is necessary for him to get the 7 per cent cash discount to 
take care of his methods of accounting, even though he pays extra to 
get it.” 

ANSWER: Cash discounts in excess of 5 per cent are not permitted. 
We are quoting Section 3, Article VIII of the code as approved by the 
President: 

“a. Selling wholesalers, department stores, retailers, and others in the 
trade on a net basis or with cash discounts is permissible, but in no case 
shall a discount in excess of five per cent (5%) be allowed; aid discount 
to be allowed for payment of bills within thirty days from delivery date 
specified on the order or date of shipment if later, fifteen days additional 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

“b. At the expiration of 30 days, with fifteen days additional west of 
the Rocky Mountains, no cash discounts shall be allowed. 

“c. Such terms shall not be subverted or evaded directly or indirectly 
through allowances, trade discounts, selling below cost or rebates of any 
kind. a gad 

Question: “Can customers average their discount by paying by 
the fifteenth of the following month?” 

Answer: Yes, under certain conditions. The planning and fair 
practice committee have ruled that there may be an option in taking 
discount by payment of all bills of previous month, if paid by the fif- 
teenth of the following month, 15 days additional west of the Rocky 
Mountains; or that discount may be allowed on payment of all bills 
within 30 days, 15 days additional west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The committee has ruled, however, that where option is taken, either 
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Law of the 


Vv 


the one method or the other method must be followed; 
and that customers may not elect to take the thirty days 
on some bills payable late in the month and pay other 
bills rendered early in the month on the fifteenth of the 
following month; as such method would be construed 
as an evasion of the discount clause in the code and not 
as averaging discounts within the thirty days. 


* *% * 


Question: “Under the code can I sell a merchant 
whom I fear cannot pay promptly on terms of 5 per 
cent cash discount if paid within 30 days, on such terms 
as 4/60 - 3/90, or similar terms, so long as I do not 
give as much as 5 per cent?” 

Answer: No. Sub-paragraph b of Section 3 of Ar- 
ticle VIII of the code reads as follows: “At the expira- 
tion of 30 days, with 15 days additional west of the 
Rocky Mountains, no cash discounts shall be allowed.” 


* *% % 


Question: “Can manufacturers allow the discount 
and accept a note in payment of the bill?” 

ANSWER: No. This question was referred to the 
planning and fair practice committee and the commit- 
tee has ruled that, under the code, manufacturers can- 
not allow discount and accept a note. Such practice 
would be in violation of sub-paragraph c of Section 3 
of Article VIII. 

* * * 

Question: “Can customers anticipate by deducting 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, or would this be con- 
strued as allowing larger than a 5 per cent discount?” 

ANSWER: The planning and fair practice committee 
has ruled that anticipation is not discount; but that 
manufacturers should be careful in seeing that such 6 
per cent per annum is applied strictly on a per diem 
basis at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, and not care- 
lessly allowed as an extra one-half of one per cent. 

% *% * 

QuEsTIoN: “We are disappointed that there is noth- 
ing in the code for our industry providing for the col- 
lection of interest at 6 per cent per annum after 30 
days. This has been our practice for many years, and 
we know it to be the practice of other shoe manufac- 
turers. We see no reason why we should not continue 
this practice, but are writing to inquire if we are correct 
in our understanding.” 

ANSWER: Your understanding is correct. You may 
continue to charge interest at 6 per cent per annum after 
30 days; and we are in receipt of letters from other 


manufacturers who expect to continue to do so. 
* * * 


Question: “Why isn’t the matter of allowing 30 


Shoe Code 


Vv 


days from date of delivery specified in the order, or 
date of shipment, if later, equivalent to dating?” 

ANSWER: The object of the code is to enable manu- 
facturers to ship merchandise, if ready for shipment, 
before date of delivery specified by the customer; but 
manufacturers who have been in the habit of giving 
dating in the usual terminology common in trade should 
realize that dating as such would be in violation of 
sub-paragraph c of Section 3 of Article VIII of the 
code. 

Salesmen should therefore be cautioned regarding 
promising early delivery or making references to dat- 
ing, although the manufacturer may, at his option, ship 
in advance of delivery specified by the customer as 
outlined. %* % # 


QuESTION: “Is there anything in the code that makes 
it necessary for a manufacturer to bill net 30 days? 
In other words, can he allow a longer time on net 
bills?” 

Answer: If goods are sold on a strictly net basis, 
there is nothing in the code to prevent a manufacturer 
from granting longer time to his customers; but dis- 
count should not be deducted before billing, as this 
practice would be regarded as an evasion of sub-para- 
graph c of Section 3 of Article VIII of the code. 


* * * 


QursTION: “Will you explain the difference between 
‘delivery date’ as provided in the code, and the ordi- 
narily used term ‘shipping date’?” 

ANSWER: The wording in the code “delivery date 
specified on the order” has been ruled by the planning 
and fair practice committee as referring to the date 
specified by the customer for delivery by the manufac- 
turer to the transportation company, which is synony- 
mous with shipping date. Delivery date does not refer 
to the date that the customer receives the merchandise, 
as the manufacturer, in delivering goods to the trans- 
portation company, has no control over the length of 
time required for delivery to the customer. 


% % % 


QuEsTION: “What is meant by ‘west of the Rocky 
Mountains’ ?” 

Answer: The planning and fair practice committee 
has ruled, in view of custom in the trade, that the fol- 
lowing States should be regarded as coming under this 
phrase in the code: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

*% *% % 
QuesTIon: “Are shipments to Hawaii, Philippines, 
[TURN TO PAGE 38, PLEASE] 
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Fraser M. Moffatt, President 
of Tanners’ Council of 
America 


Said in his address at White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.: “A vast field lies 
open before certain branches of the 
industry for reclamation of business, 
which now is possible to consider 
may come back to them, and serious 
consideration should be given the 
problem of more and better leather in 
answer to a proper demand from our 
consuming public.” 

This is another evidence that there 
is a general awakening throughout 
the trade to the possibilities of a 
higher standard of quality demand in 
all grades of shoes. 

* * * 





Retailers who are quality-minded and 
who have the good and welfare of our 
industry at heart are continually writ- 
ing to this office protesting against the 
low standards of quality of imported 
merchandise that is offered to the pub- 
lic at this season of the year. 

Very seldom, if ever, do we hear a 
complaint regarding imported merchan- 
dise of quality. It is the inferior prod- 
uct, which is made by serf labor that is 
dumped in here at prices with which 
American labor standards of living can- 
not compete, which is complained of. 

It is really too bad that some of the 
retailers are not more concerned about 
the quality of the product they sell to 
the consumer. 





New Responsibility of Merchants 


The National Recovery Administration has sent out a Bulletin defin- 
ing Trade Associations and Code Authorities, which I[ felt should be in 
the hands of every shoe retailer in this country. I have undertaken to re- 
edit this statement, so as to make it very plain, in the language of shoe 
retailers. 

It is the first governmental recognition and definition, and therefore 
gives you an official interpretation of what a Trade Association is, what 
it is supposed to do, and what benefits each retailer should derive from 


it, and why it should be properly supported. 
A. H. Geutine, 


Retail Code Authority and former President N.S.R.A. 


Trade Associations 

A trade association is a voluntary organization of business men, joined together 
for the development of their particular industry. The trade association undertakes 
these activities because they can be more economically or effectively handled than 
if done by the individual member. 

The purpose, of course, is the benefit of the industry as a whole, and as such is 
of benefit to every individual member of the industry. Thus a trade association is 
responsible solely to its membership, and should operate in accordance with the 
laws of the land. 

It should have due regard for the relationship between its members, as well as 
the relationship betwen its industry and other industries. 

The responsibility of its Board of Directors is not unlike that of trustees to pro- 
tect the good name of the Association. 

Membership in a trade association and financial contributions to its activities 
are voluntary. 

Trade Associations were in existence before the National Recovery Act, and 
have made large contributions toward making self-government in industry a prav- 
tical and workable thing. 


Code Authorities 

A Code Authority is an agency of limited powers and functions, established 
under the authority of the National Industrial Recovery Act, and by the Code 
which it administers. Membership thereon is a public trust, and is aided and 
safeguarded by governmental supervision. 

Its chief function is to plan for the industry, and insure equitable administr.- 
tion and compliance with the Code of Fair Competition. 

The functions of a Code Authority do not extend beyond the scope of the Code 
regulations. 

A Code Authority is a separate body, and distinct from a trade association and 
its governing body, even though the industry’s representation thereon may ha‘e 
the same personnel. 

A Code Authority should have an equitable representation of all substanti:! 
groups within the industry, selected in a manner and by a method which affor:s 
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all participants, trade groups and associations, as well as non-members of such 
groups and associations, an opportunity for equitable representation thereon. In 
every case representation for small enterprises should be provided. 

\ppeal may be made directly to the administration if there is failure to provide 
such representation. 

it is the duty of the Code Committee, through the representative trade associa- 
tions or other groups which submitted the Code of Fair Competition, to take the 
initiative in setting up the machinery for the selection of industry members for the 
Code Authority, upon approval of the Code and its administration. 

In this respect the Code Authorities make the greatest use of the available facili- 
tie: of their trade associations, though without duplication of necessary services, 
such as statistics, accounting, investigation, publication, standards, etc., where 
they are available in the records of the trade association. 

Provisions may be made in the By-Laws of the Code Authority to utilize the 
facilities and personnel of a trade association, and the Code Authority may pay 
for the cost of using these facilities for Code activities. In any such case the trade 
association should be under such regulations and subject to such supervision as to 
effect fair Code Administration and avoid discrimination, and even the appearance 
of discrimination, against non-members of the Association. 

The Secretary of a trade association may also be the Secretary of the Code 
Authority, but as such his duties are separate and distinct and should be kept so. 
In carrying out his functions as Secretary of the Code Authority he is solely re- 
sponsible to the Code Authority. In functioning as an Association Secretary he is 
solely responsible to the Association. 

Funds collected by the Trade Association may be used to promote the industry. 
For an example: the trade association, with the consent of its members, may ad- 
vertise or otherwise promote an interest in new styles or models, or engage in any 
other activity for the benefit of the trade as a whole. 

This latter activity is denied the Code Authority for the reason that the func- 
ions of the two groups are not identical. 





Louis E. Kirstein, Vice-President of Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston, Says: 


“The future of retailing is in the hands of retailers whether they like it or not. 

“Those things in retailing of which we are not proud can only be corrected by 
retailers. 

“It has been customary to some degree to blame the buying public for certain 
prevailing conditions in store practice that are neither desirable nor profitable. 

“However, unprejudiced analysis shows that all these bad habits may be traced 
back to something started and encouraged, or at least condoned, by the stores 
thmeselves.” 

Mr. Kirstein is one of the greatest minds in the retail business in the country, 
and it might be wise for many retailers to observe their own business operations 
critically with the above quotation in mind. 


| 





The Merchants’ Friend 
“The Intelligent Traveling 
Salesman,” says Thomas A. 
Delaney, Secretary - Treas- 
urer of the National Shoe 
Travelers’ Association. 


“serves two masters, the factory he 
represents and the man he sells. In 
justice to himself he must have a 
product that he believes in and in 
justice to his customer, who indirectly 
pays his salary, he must sell to that 
customer a product that the retailer 
can get a fair return on. If he is not 
successful in doing this he knows he 
will not receive a welcome on his next 
visit, and in the shoe business sales- 
men have only been successful as 
their shoes have been profitable to 
the retailer. If he is a prudent and 
farseeing salesman, he always has the 
interests of his trade uppermost in his 
mind, and is always conscious of the 
fact that if his merchandise is well 
sold it means more dollars to the mer- 
chant and repeat orders for himself. 
He not only sells but he helps to buy. 

“His worth to those in the smaller 
cities and towns is now greater than 
ever, for many of those merchants 
cannot afford the time and cost of 
frequent visits to the markets but they 
must be supplied with what is being 
shown and sold in the metropolitan 
areas. The small city trade is just as 
up to the minute and fastidious as are 
their city cousins—and unless such 
are shown, the automobile takes them 
into the big city where the money is 
spent and the town merchant loses 
those sales and future sales too just 
because he did not listen to the in- 
telligent traveling shoe salesman. 

“Traveling salesmen are very often 
the merchandising counsellors of the 
retail merchant and many retailers 
put much faith in the cumulative 
knowledge that the traveling man is 
bound to get in going from store to 
store and city to city.” 




















































































The RecorDER’s plan for a national 
opening of the Fall season August 15 
is distinctly in line with this idea of 
cooperative effort to increase business. 
Experience has demonstrated again 
and again that things can be accom- 
plished through combined action which 
could never be done by a single store, 
operating individually, however well 
planned its promotion might be. It is 
through organized effort and the 
massed offensive that an impression is 
made, powerful enough to penetrate 
the inertia of the average individual 
and to induce large numbers of people 
to think and act in ways different from 
their accustomed ways. 


Clearance Sale Windows 


The custom of clearance sales lasting 
from early July until late August is, 
in large measure, a result of the in- 
clination of many merchants to follow 
a tradition of retail practice, instead 
of boldly challenging the soundness of 
what may seem an established and 
time-honored way of doing things. The 
more alert and enterprising stores in 
many places have learned that it is 
just a needless sacrifice of profits to 
sell shoes at clearance prices through 
most of the Summer. The legitimate 
purpose of the clearance is to dispose 
of the leftovers of a season’s stock, and 
it is obvious that a sale of this char- 
acter should not last all Summer. 

The best way to stage a clearance is 
to make it short and snappy. Put all 
possible promotion and sales pressure 
back of it while it lasts, but call it off 
the minute interest begins to lag. 
Nothing is more tiresome to the public 
than to see windows filled with old 
shoes at clearance prices from the 
Fourth of July until Labor Day. And 
when shoes are marked at clearance 
prices the public rates them as old 
stock, even if they’re really the best 
of the current fashions. 


Show Fall Shoes August 15 


It’s better policy not to start your 
sale early and to cut it short before 
interest wanes. Plan to start Fall sell- 
ing August 15 with a flourish and give 
them something new to think about. 
In that way you lengthen the profit 
selling season at both ends and shorten 
the season when you must sell at 
sharply reduced profits or no profit 
at all. 

Meanwhile, look over your local cal- 
endar of events to see what’s doing in 
July and early August and try to tie 
up some of your window and news- 
paper promotions with the doings in 
your town. If there’s a Fourth of 
July celebration, there’s your cue for 
the first one. Most stores feature a 
Fourth of July window anyway. But 
it’s doubly effective if tied up to your 
local celebration, so as to give it a 
definite local interest. If it’s a field 


day or athletic contest, perhaps you 
can show in your window the prizes to 
be awarded. If you operate a suburban 
store and there’s a Fourth of July 
celebration for your particular section 
or community, that’s a wonderful op- 
portunity for you. Play it up in a 
window featuring white shoes, sport 
shoes and athletic types. 

Don’t forget that this promises to 
be the best Summer for travel in a 
number of years. People who will be 
going to seashore and mountains for 
the Summer will want special shoes 
for sports and special activities, and 
the same applies to the thousands who 
will embrace the opportunity for short 
Summer cruises on salt water at low 
rates. There will be more interest in 
vacation travel and vacation footwear 
this year. Plan a striking vacation 
window for early July. 


Plan Fall Window Schedule 


And don’t forget to look ahead to 
the Fall events in your community, the 
county fairs and the hunting season, 
the football games and the various local 
activities. Whenever you plan a win- 
dow display ask yourself if there isn’t 
some local event, interest or activity 
which you can feature or give some 
place in the display. Windows of this 
description stamp you as an alert, en- 
terprising merchant, who is on his toes 
and up-to-date. And that’s the sort 
of reputation every shoe store wants 
to have. 


Exclusive Loop Men's Store 


CuHicaGo, ILut.—Smith Smart Shoe 
Shop has just opened its doors at 31 
North Dearborn Street, with Charles 
V. Dugo in charge. He is assisted by 
Larry Azarki, who for many years has 
been selling high-grade shoes. The store 
is most modern, being designed especial- 
ly as an exclusive men’s shoe store. It 
is the first unit of Smith Smart Shoes 
carrying all styles and sizes from 5 to 
14 in widths AAA to EEE. 





Moves Into New Store 


LEWISTON, IpDAHO—The Buster Brown 
Shoe Store of which Paul Gregson is 





the owner, has just moved into a new 
location. The store is modern in every 
respect, even the fixtures are of the new 
tubular steel design. 
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Celebrates 15th Anniversary 


New York, N. Y.—The Lion Shoe 
Co., “The Friendly House,” celebrated 
recently its 15th Anniversary. Louis 
Edelstein, founder and president, Mi!- 
ton Sonnenschein, vice-president, and 
Joseph Levy, secretary and buye:, 
acted as hosts. 

The. company originally started at 
108 Duane Street, a small loft, not far 
from its present quarters. Lion Shoe 
Co. keyed their ideas for broadcasting 
its own market horizon by giving carte 
blanche to suggestions from the retuil 
trade itself. Hence, its motto—“Thie 
Friendly House.” 

The Lion Shoe Co. extends a cordial 
welcome to the out of town trade w'.0 
may be visiting New York, to pay them 
a visit so that they can repay, in pat, 
the many trade kindnesses that they 
had enjoyed in the past. 





Colella Stays In Lynn 


LYNN, Mass.—Colella, Inc., newly 
formed, succeeds to Colella & Leighton, 
and the new firm has signed a new 
agreement with the United Shoe & 
Leather Workers’ union for the making 
of a new grade of shoes. The firm 
will not move to Beverly as has been 1e- 
ported. Mr. Harris, of the firm, has 
been showing new samples in the West, 
and Mr. Colella had new samples in 
New York last week. 


Asks Changes in Shoe Code 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31] 





“thumps all life and validity out of the 
original intention and leaves it limp and 
meaningless.” Turning its attack di- 
rectly at General Hugh S. Johnson at 
this point, the board reminded that the 
Administrator, himself, took credit for 
this change. More direct in this re- 
spect was the following paragraph. 

“In our judgment the rule of the 
military commander is totally unsuited 
to the genius, habits, traditions or 
phychology of the American people and 
wholly ineffectual in meeting the pres- 
ent National crisis. 





Small Town Selling 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


One of the greatest joys of doing 
business in the small town is the lack 
of cutthroat competition which makes 
city selling a constant battle. Com- 
peting merchants in the small town are 
friendly with one another and do not 
attempt to embarrass a competitor with 
cut price methods. 

Mr. Kennedy’s experience in small 
town selling proves that there is no 
lack of opportunity in the small town, 
provided one will study his market and 
use good business judgment. 

At the present time in addition to 
operating the shoe departments in ‘he 
Buttner system of storés, Mr. Kennedy 
is also in charge of advertising, pub!ic- 
ity, promotion and adjustments—and 
he seems happy and prosperous. 
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Regulations for Fourth 
National Shoe Display 


ROGER A. SELBY, president of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, has announced plans 
for Fourth Annual National Shoe Display in St. Louis 
in January, 1935. 

“The National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation,” says the announcement, “will conduct its 
Fourth Annual National Shoe Display in St. Louis, in 
January, 1935. The thirtieth annual convention of the 
association will be held on Monday, Jan. 7, 1935; and 
display rooms will not be closed on Monday during 
the business session of the convention as heretofore. 

“As this is the first time the annual convention of the 
National Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Association is to 
be held in the West, and many western shoe manufac- 
turers have loyally supported our association for many 
years in its various undertakings, it is hoped that all 
members of the association will participate and attend. 

“The same policy of publishing registration fees and 
room rates for all rooms will be followed this year as 
in the past; so that exhibitors may know the rates paid 
by all. Rooms will be assigned strictly in the order of 
receipt of applications, when accompanied by checks 
for one-half the amount of the registration fee. No 


rooms will be otherwise assigned, except that 30 days ~ 


will be allowed from the date of this statement (June 
15, 1934) to exhibitors last year, to reserve rooms, be- 
fore rooms are assigned to new exhibitors. 

“No officers or members of the National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association will be permitted free 
rooms; and no individual of the management or staff 
will be permitted to receive, either for the account of 
the association or for themselves, any free rooms, meals, 
entertainment, or any other form of rebate or commis- 
sion whatsoever. 

“Exhibitors will be limited to the maximum number 
of display rooms, for each company or subsidiary, 
or when selling a separate line; for it is the purpose to 
have the entire undertaking economically conducted, to 
avoid the appearance of any one manufacturer dominat- 
ing the exhibition on any particular floor, and to elimi- 
nate possible criticism that the association might be de- 
sirous of increasing its income by accepting registra- 
tion fees from any manufacturer for a large number of 
rooms. 

“Display rooms will not be limited to members of the 
association. Other shoe manufacturers are invited to 
make application for space; and the former additional 
entrance fee for non-members has been eliminated. 

“No solicitors or salesmen will be employed, and no 
commissions paid to anyone for the selling of space. 
Manufacturers who wish to make reservations should 
avail themselves of the invitation to do so at this time, 
writing for further information and application blanks 
to Ruth S. Freeman, Secretary, National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, 2812 Chrysler Building, 
New York City.” 





FOR YOUR 
BUSINESS. 
. LIBRARY 


“a 


It is for the man who wants to know all he can about 
shoes, beginning with the leather of which they are made. 
Who wants to have a thorough but not too technical 
treatise on today’s tanning methods. Who wants to “speak 
the language” of the tanner, understand the words the 
tanner naturally uses. Who wants to keep at hand an 
authoritative account of the processing of a popular 
leather. For such a person this book was written. 

It is profusely illustrated; written by experts; well 
printed in a convenient size and with a well chosen type 
face; brief and concise but thoroughly compre- 
hensive. It is free to all executives or em- 

ployees of shoe stores, shoe manufacturers 

or shoe wholesalers. It will be sup- 

plied at cost, plus postage, in 

quantity lots for Educa- 

tional institutions. 
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IN STOCK 


Men’s Popular Priced 
RETAILERS 


SPORT AND DRESS 


Write for illustrated folder of complete line 





“The Piccadilly” 


Style No. 7213—Men's. 
White Buck and Black 
Calf Bal Oxford. Leather 
sole and heel. 

Style No. 8213—Same 
as above in White Buck 
and Brown Calf. 









IN STOCK 
A, B, C & D Widths 
$3.15 


Excelsior’s line of Men's and Boys’ 
shoes has long been known for style, 
quality materials, excellent workman- 
ship, and accurate fitting lasts. An 
efficient in-stock department aids the 
merchant who features Excelsior foot- 
wear in attaining a faster ratio of turn- 
over, and a more profitable business. 


BOYS’ SMART STYLES 
In the popular priced 
range. Complete illus- 
trative folder on re- 







No. 438—White 
Nubuck Bal Ox- 
ford, leather sole 
and rubber heel. 
Times Square last. In stock B, 
C and D widths, price $2.55. 





¥ 


Portsmouth, Ohio 
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Clarifying the Law of the Shoe Code 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33] 


etc., subject to the terms for domestic 
business, since they are insular pos- 
sessions of the United States?” 
ANSWER: The planning and fair 
practice committee has ruled that the 
terms ‘domestic business” used in the 
code apply to the Continental United 
States and do not apply to insular pos- 
sessions or to foreign business. 


Question: “Can we give trade dis- 
counts?” 

Answer: No. There is nothing in 
the code, however, to prevent a manu- 
facturer from fixing a price on his 
merchandise; but the planning and fair 
practice committee has ruled that any 
differential should be based on price, 
not on discount, in view of the neces- 
sity for strict compliance with sub- 
paragraph c of Section 3 of Article 
VIII of the code. 


Question: “Would a traveling man 
violate the code, who works strictly on 
a commission basis, paying his own co- 
operator’s fee for displaying his line 
at a show, devoting all his time in the 
promotion of sales for one manufac- 
turer? 

“Would a traveling man who main- 
tains his own office, having a line of 
samples from two or more manufac- 
turers, and having in his employ men 
assisting him in selling, and, of course, 
selling on a strictly commission basis, 
paying his own co-operator’s fee, come 
under the code, or would he be con- 
sidered a broker, not under the code?” 

Answer: The planning and fair 
practice committee has ruled that if a 
shoe manufacturer employs a salesman, 
either on salary or commission, the 
manufacturer would be in violation of 
the code under foregoing conditions. 


Question: “Can trade acceptances be 
taken in lieu of cash, and cash dis- 
counts be allowed when they are re- 
ceived? We know that notes cannot 
be accepted and cash discounts allowed; 
but what about trade acceptances?” 

Answer: The planning and fair 
practice committee has ruled that notes 
and acceptances are not cash; and that 
cash discounts cannot be given where 
notes or acceptances are received in 
payment of bills. When this matter 
was first passed upon, the committee 
held that any acceptance or note which 
the shoe manufacturer endorses or ac- 
cepts is not equivalent-to cash payment, 
for which cash discount is allowed. 


Question: “We are having some dif- 
ficulty with State institutions who 
claim that, according to State laws, 
various O.K.’s of different departments 
and auditors are required before paying 
bills; and that they cannot always se- 
cure these various O.K.’s and approvals 
in time to receive the cash discount ac- 
cording to the terms of the code. What 
shall we do about these State institu- 
tions?” 


Answer: The planning and fair 
practice committee has given careful 
consideration to your inquiry and to 
several other instances brought to its 
attention. In all these instances, the 
goods were purchased on the definite- 
terms basis; and the committee has 
ruled that if such State institutions 
purchase shoes on discount terms, the 
manufacturer has no other alternative 
than to accept payment of bills in ac- 
cordance with such terms. Some manu- 
facturers have reported that when bills 
were rendered to State institutions for 
such discounts deducted after proper 
payment dates, the manufacturer has 
been reimbursed. The committee there- 
fore has ruled that there shall be no 
exceptions to State institutions under 
discount terms. 


Consider the Surface 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


football season and all through the peak 
weeks of shoe selling. Fabrics in cock- 
tail shoes will probably not begin to 
sell in any quantities until the end of 
September when the demand for formal 
clothes begins to be important. 

In the styling of fabrics—combina- 
tions with patent leather plays the star 
role. This has been true during the 
Spring season. It will continue to be 
so in the Fall, for patent is staging a 
very definite comeback and the com- 
bination of the dull surface in fabrics 
and the lustre of patent is particularly 
pleasing. Calf is the second leather for 
combination in the tailored types, 
while kid and lustre kid trimmings are 
used in the more formal fabric shoes. 
Tips and foxings have proved them- 
selves the best possible ways of treating 
fabric shoes and this treatment will be 
widely used in the new models. 

The two novelty colors of the season 
—mahogany and green—are being sam- 
pled in fabric models. Many retailers 
feel that fabric shoes are the best way 
of styling their “window-piece” shoes. 
The dull surface of a fabric makes 
color less conspicuous in a shoe, while 
the woman who buys a novelty color 
is also the one interested in novelty 
materials. Of the two shades, green 
is leading in the sampling. With green 
being sampled in early Fall costume 
showing, this is a logical choice. Black 
is the backbone naturally, of the fabric 
business. Navy has some support for 
early Fall shoes to be worn with car- 
ried-over Spring outfits. The brown 
demand in fabrics is leaning towari 
the lighter-than-Indies range because 
these lighter and livelier browns look 
better in combinations with leathers. 

For tailored fabric shoes there are 
four types of weaves in the new lines. 
The hard-finished worsted, rep weaves, 
tweed effects and a group of softer, 
crepier, bark-like fabrics. All of them 
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—even the tweeds—have small indis- 
tinct designs that do not conflict with 
the patterns in costume woolens. From 
a short distance they give the effect of 
a plain surface—with just enough tex- 
ture interest to relieve monotony. 
Gabardines are the most important 
worsteds. One of the most interesting 
of the tweeds is a woolen and mohair 
fabric of Palm Beach cloth construc- 
tion. With the costume woolen lines 
showing many ribbed effects, the shoe 
reps carry on their success of the 
Spring. Cedarbark, a success in the 
costume woolen field, is one of the out- 
standing fabrics in the crepey woolen 
classification. 

The dressier fabrics are usually char- 
acterized by a softly lustrous finish in 
comparison with the dull surface of the 
tailored group. There is one important 
exception to this rule in a new material 
called “‘Shernit,” suitable for both spec- 
tator and formal types, a fabric with 
an absolutely dull surface. Shernit, 
however, has plenty of texture interest. 
As the name implies, it looks as if it 
had been closely shirred, has the loose, 
open effect of knitting, and still makes 
up in a light and flattering shoes This 
fabric also fits in with heavily creped 
novelty silks which Schiaparelli first 
brought out as the “Treebark” family. 
Crepes in general are important for 
cocktail types and the first evening 
shoes. A spiral crepe shown both in 
dark colors and white for dyeing, has 
been called “Manhattan.” Another 
successful silk mixture has the weave 
of novelty piqué. A fine, drill-like fab- 
ric, called “Vriele,” which is being re- 
vived for semi-formal wear, takes its 
name from the French word for “Cork- 
screw” in honor of the post-prohibition 
spirit and the new opportunities for 
formal shoe promotion! 


Moves Jobbing House 


Boston, Mass.—J. Musinsky & Sons, 
who have been operating a jobbing 
house in Lynn for 15 years, and a re- 
tail business for more than twice that 
length of time, have moved the jobbing 
office from that city to Boston, estab- 
lishing themselves at 216 Essex Street. 
near Atlantic Avenue. They will carry 
a general line, specializing in jobs. 

In charge of the jobbing house is 
Jack Musinsky, with whom are asso- 
ciated Sol Macris, in charge of Boston 
selling, and Ed. Nelson, who has had 
many years of experience in wholesal- 
ing and manufacturing and is well 
known in the Eastern trade. Other offi- 
cers of the company are Joseph Mu- 
sinsky, father of Jack Musinsky; and 
another brother, Benjamin Musinsky. 

The retail business is being continued 
in Lynn. 


Murray Back On Job 


PoRTSMOUTH, OHIO—J. Warren Mur- 
tay has resumed his duties as quality 
man in the Irving Drew Co. factory, 
after spending the Winter in Brockton, 
Mass., resting up after a sickness. 
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To Me 


YOU 


are a neighbor . . 
..a friend... as 
well as a customer. 


That expresses the policy of this company. When- 
ever and wherever possible, we contact our cus- 
tomers personally. We know them, like them, 
trust them... . and in this way learn to understand 
them, their problems, and their needs. 


This is not the approved method of building big 
businesses. But we do not want to be nor expect to 
be a big business. We want a personalized busi- 
ness so we can enjoy every day of it, and every 
phase of it. 


And we want our customer friends to enjoy doing 
business with us. 


If your views coincide with ours, drop us a line 
and get acquainted. 


WS.Qobinson— 


President 


ROBINSON-BYNON SHOE CO. 


Auburn, New York 


LATTICE 
3109—Black Kid 
AAA-C 


3110—Brown Kid 
AAA-C 


16/8 Covered Cuban 
Heel 
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AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION 
TO IMPROVED SHOEMAKING 


[A] The Saddle Insole has become an important feature 
in the construction of several makes of arch support shoes. 


[8] The use of the “Down to the Wood” principle in last 
design has contributed materially to the effectiveness of 

m this feature. The last is grooved so that the insole saddle 
fits perfectly into the recessed section of the last. 


[¢] By the use of this method the saddle fits closer and 
more snugly to the foot and gives added support. Unless 
this method is used the saddle has to be skived so thin 
in order to preserve the lines of the last that it is of no 
practical value in the shoe. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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NATIONAL NEWS 


What's Doing In the Shoe World 


SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 
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Heavy Retail Advertising 


Boston, Mass. — Boston stores are 
laying down a consistent barrage of 
shoe advertising. Nearly 40 styles were 
advertised in a recent Friday issue of 
the Boston Herald. 

Of these, all except two were sport 
shoe types, and all except four were 
women’s shoes. Of the 33 women’s 
sport shoes, 19 were all-white oxfords, 
straps and pumps; five were combina- 
tions of white with black and brown; 
nine were sandal types in white and 
colors. 

Four men’s shoes were advertised— 
all of them whites. An editorial arti- 
cle in the same issue featured five white 
shoes for men and commented on their 
suitability for wear with flannel and 
serge slacks in white, gray and biscuit 
tones. 


Wholesale Prices 
Decline Slightly 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The index num- 
ber of wholesale commodity prices of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics showed 
a slight recession during the past week, 
declining by one-tenth of 1 per cent, 
according to an announcement made by 
Commissioner Lubin, of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

“The current index reverted to the 
level of a month ago and placed present 
prices at 73.8 per cent of the 1926 aver- 
age,” Mr. Lubin said. ‘The present 
level of prices is also identical with the 
level for March 10. 

“Of the 784 items included in the 
index, 98, or approximately 12 per cent, 
showed an increase in average price; 
85, or nearly 11 per cent, a decrease, 
while 606 items, or 77 per cent, re- 
mained at the level of the week before. 
Of the 178 items showing price changes 
more than 100 are in the farm products 
and foods groups. Declining prices of 
taw materials were largely responsible 
for the slight downward movement of 
prices during the week. 

“Of the 10 major groups of com- 
modities covered by the bureau, four 
showed a decrease, five registered an 
increase, and one, textile products, re- 
mained at the same level. Declining 
prices of foods, hides and leather prod- 
ucts, metals and housefurnishing goods 


accounted for the slight decrease in the 
general index. Building materials and 
miscellaneous items recorded the great- 
est increases of any of the groups. The 
level of all commodities, exclusive of 
farm products and foods, declined one- 
tenth of 1 per cent.” 

The group of hides and leather prod- 
ucts decreased to the lowest level 
reached during the current year and 
placed the present average of 87.2 per 
cent of the 1926 average. Declining 
prices for hides and skins and certain 
leather items accounted for the fall. 
The group of housefurnishing goods 
eased off two-tenths of 1 per cent due 
to lower prices for bedroom furniture 
and floor coverings. 


Compulsory Unemployment 
Insurance 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.—-Many shoe man- 
ufacturers in Wisconsin will come under 
the compulsory unemployment insur- 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


Boston Shoe Fair, Displays in Hotel Stat- 
ler and Copley-Plaza. 
National Convention Shoe Whole- 
salers, 
General Convention N. E. Shoe Re- 
tailers, 
Directors Meeting N.S.R.A., 
Harbor Outing, Boston Shoe 
Travelers Assn., 
All at Boston 
Boot & Shoe Travelers’ Assn. of New York, 
Annual Outing to entire shoe industry, 
Glenwood Landing, L.I............ July 19 
New York State Shoe Retailers’ Annual 
Convention, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
Sept. 9, 10, 
National Industrial Stores Association 
Annual Convention, Wm. Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... Sept. 10, II, 
Official Opening of American Leathers 
for Spring, 1935, Hotel Astor, New York, 
Sept. 24, 25 
National Shoe Retailers Association An- 
nual Convention (city to be announced 
later Jan. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1935 
National Seasonal Opening, National 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Mo.....Jan. 7, 8, 9, 1935 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion (city to be announced later), 
Jan. 21, 22, 23 
Michiqan Retail Shoe Merchants An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Pantli-d. Grand 
Rapids . oe... bon. 20, 21. 22, 1935 


ance act which goes into effect July 1. 
While a survey of the local field shows 
that manufacturers as a rule believe 
such insurance will be a good long- 
range policy to stabilize purchasing 
power, nevertheless several think it is 
unfair to ask one or two states to bear 
the cost of the experiment while the 
rest of the states prosper. 

Under the new law employers of 10 
or more workers for 18 or more weeks 
yearly are subject to the unemployment 
insurance act. Employers were given 
until May 18 to submit their own plans 
for insurance reserve funds by the 
state, but the industrial commission 
announced that only 376 employers, 
hiring fewer than 50,000 workers, had 
submitted unemployment insurance 
plans toward the quota of 139,000 work- 
ers specified by the legislature as the 
minimum number which must be en- 
rolled to suspend the compulsory fea- 
ture of the act. 

Employers will be required to begin 
contributions to individual or state un- 
employment insurance reserve funds on 
July 1. Benefits to qualified employees, 
ranging from $5 to $10 weekly for a 
maximum of 10 weeks of complete un- 
employment yearly will not become pay- 
able until July 1, 1935. 

Employers are offered the option of 
operating under the standard contribu- 
tion and benefit provisions of the act, 
depositing their reserve funds with the 
industrial commission and the State 
treasurer or of setting up acceptable re- 
serve systems of their own. 

Under the standard plan, employers 
would contribute toward reserve funds 
2 per cent of the total yearly payroll of 
their employees who are eligible for 
benefits. If such reserve funds amount 
to $55 per employee after two years’ 
operation of the plan, contributions may 
be reduced to 1 per cent yearly and may 
be suspended when the reserve reaches 
$75 per employee. 

Those who favor voluntary plans may 
set up their own reserves under com- 
mission supervision or offer an ac- 
ceptable guarantee of 42 weeks of em- 
ployment yearly for their workers. 
Employers whose financial condition is 
approved by the commission may avoid 
cash contributions to reserve funds by 
setting up a “book reserve,” subject to 
conversion into cash benefit payments 
when necessary. 
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Modern Factory 


EDGERTON, Wis.—Thousands of visi- 
tors who have already gone through the 
new plant of the Nunn, Bush & Wel- 
don Shoe Company, in this city, have 
pronounced it a model for light, con- 
venience and production. The design is 
from a rough sketch drawn by H. L. 
Nunn, president of the firm, and George 
Reinhold, master mechanic, breaking 
away from the conventional four-floor 
design to a logical single-floor arrange- 
ment. 

Plans for the factory were drawn by 
Frank F. Drolshagen, architect, who 
also supervised the construction. Spe- 
cial attention has been given to light- 
ing, heating, ventilating and efficient 
plant layout. 

A new design of sawtooth roof, elimi- 
nating structural steel interference, in 
spans of 25 ft., produces a flow of light 
with a minimum of shadows. Windows 
occupy all side walls, except for a short 
distance at corners. The ceilings are 
lower than is customary to bring the 
light closer to operations with a mini- 
mum loss. Heating and ventilation are 
provided by a special floor type of unit 
heater, adopted to offset the low ceil- 
ings. 

The manufacturing portion of the 
plant, which is 150 ft. by 175 ft. in 
area, is used for production purposes 
only. Frames, bins, boxes and chairs 
are made of metal instead of the usual 
wooden construction. The floor is of 
waterproofed white oak, which is 
durable, smooth and comfortable for 
standing and walking. The outstand- 
ing manufacturing feature in the plant 
is the continuous, progressive layout of 
machines, weaving through the one- 
floor factory which reduces transporta- 
tion and lost motion. 


To Distribute Shoe Specialties 


CLEVELAND, OHI0O—The concern of 
Dorn & Badger Co. has been recently 
organized. L. F. Dorn, who resigned as 
secretary and treasurer of Shoe Sun- 
dries, Inc., of Chicago, last November, 
will act as general manager. T. Badger, 
who was formerly with Shoe Sundries, 
Inc., as salesman in the mid-west, will 
act as sales manager. The main sales 
office will be located in this city, while 
the factory will be in Mansfield, Ohio. 
The company will manufacture and dis- 
tribute shoe specialties and foot comfort 
appliances for the shoe trade. Distribu- 
tion is to be made exclusively through 
the shoe findings jobbers. All products, 
says the management, will be packed in 
modern, well designed containers that 
should have a high degree of customer 
appeal. 


Shoe Store Robbed 


Brappock, Pa.—Hilsman’s Shoe 
Store was broken into and robbed of 
shoes and hosiery valued at $1,000. The 
loot included 104 pairs men’s Flor- 
sheims, 52 pairs womén’s Arch Preserv- 
ers and 437 pairs women’s hosiery. 
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Air Conditions Entire Robinson Store 





Part of the 


Kansas City, Mo.—Robinson Shoe 
Co. has just installed a complete air 
conditioning system in their large fam- 
ily shoe store. In announcing this to 
the public a quarter page advertisement 
was used in the Sunday roto section. 
The newspaper copy brought out that 
air conditioning was never thought of 
in the former days, but that today’s 
Summer heat will have no terrors to 
patrons of the Robinson store. 

“Proper fitting of shoes is especially 
hard when the customer is uncomfort- 
able,” the wording closed in stating “In 
this new atmosphere we believe our cus- 
tomers will enjoy having their shoes 
properly fitted.” 

In discussing this with J. A. Cox for 
the store management and with the 
engineers who installed the system it 
was revealed that the air cooling at 
Robinson shoe store is done by a sys- 
tem specially designed to accommodate 
the widely varying heat load on the 
three floors of the building. 

Refrigeration for the system is sup- 
plied by a 30-ton freon compressor, 
which is located in the basement, to a 
series of cooling coils located in the 
cooling unit on the second floor. 

In the cooling process the freon gas 
from the compressor is expanded di- 
rectly into the air cooling coils, main- 
taining them at a 40 degree tempera- 
ture which is sufficiently low to cool and 
dehumidify the air to a temperature of 
76 degrees and 50 per cent humidity. 
As no cold water or air washing sprays 
are used in cooling the air this system is 
classified as a direct expansion system 
of which type Robinson’s is one of the 
largest in the country. 

The 11,000 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute used in cooling the store is first 
passed through a bank of filters where 
all dust and even pollen is removed. 
This air is then passed over the cooling 
coils and is then carried to the various 
floors through a system of ducts where 
it is distributed by means of ducts 
running down the center of the rooms. 

Because of the great variation in the 
heat load on the various floors, the top 
floor often requiring more than half 
and at other times less than a quarter 
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of the available refrigeration, the auto- 
matic controls are so arranged that the 
proper proportion of the cool air will 
automatically be delivered to the fluor 
which requires it. 

The refrigerating compressor carries 
a rating equivalent to the melting of 
70,000 pounds of ice per day. The cool- 
ing coils will, in addition to cooling the 
air, remove the moisture, or humidity, 
at the rate of a gallon and a half per 
hour. The air filters are of the type 
used in removing pollen from the air in 
giving relief to hay fever sufferers and 
so provide air as clean as it is possible 
to attain in a city. 

Kansas City has already experienced 
some 100 degree days and for a week 
tests at different temperatures have 
been run to find a condition suitable to 
the public. While articles on air cool- 
ing indicate that a 12 degree difference 
between inside and outside temperatures 
was ideal for air cooling, trying the 
system out at various degrees from 68 
to 82 resulted in by far the greatest 
preference, on the part of both cus- 
tomers and clerks, for a temperature of 
76 degrees and 55 per cent humidity. 

Robinson’s selected this type of sys- 
tem for the following reasons: The di- 
rect expansion installation required 
much less space than the air washing 
type of cooling. Also we believed it 
would have a tendency to eliminate 
edors in the air without using an ex- 
cessive amount of outside air as in the 
direct expansion system the humidity 
in the air, which carries most of the 
odors, is removed by the coils and car- 
ried to the sewers while in the air 
washing type it is returned to the air 
washer and reused. 


Two Stores Unite 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The Brown- 
bilt store located for several years at 
4625 S. Broadway, has united stocks 
with the Brown-bilt store formerly at 
149 S. Market Street, Inglewood, «nd 
moved to a fine corner located at 
Second and Main Streets, Pomona. ‘he 
new store is a family store, newly 
equipped, with one of the best win‘ow 
display areas in Pomona. 
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New Type Shoe Department 


OMAHA, NEB.—A shoe shop of beauty 
is the Brandson Shoe Shop. It is a shop 
within a shop, being a built-in shop 
on the first floor of the Brandeis De- 
partment Stores. The new store oc- 
cupies a space of 30 x 20 ft. just to the 
right of the main entrance. 

The photograph gives but a slight 
idea of the beauty of the Brandson 
Shoe Shop, so named because of the 
corporated name of the store, Brandeis 
& Sons. 

The new department, which is entire- 


ly separate and distinct from the other 
four shoe shops of this department 
store, will feature $3.45 and $2.59 shoes. 
The whole is intended to draw the trade 
of the lady who desires style and econ- 
omy. 

The advertisement of the new depart- 
ment was inserted in the daily paper 
of the evening before and brought 5000 
people to the shop Saturday. The sales 
for the day surprised G. A. Peck, man- 
ager of the Brandson Shoe Shop, by 
reaching within 20 pairs of 1000. 





Kinney Home Office Moves 


NEw York, N. Y.—The G. R. Kinney 
Co., Inc., have moved their New York 
home office from 225 West Thirty- 
fourth Street to new and more com- 
modious quarters at 2 Park Avenue. 

“Our reason for moving,” said Vice- 
president H. J. Wood, “is due to the fact 
we are cramped for room where we now 


‘are. We will occupy the twenty-fifth 


floor in the new building, which gives 
us about 50 per cent more floor space.” 


Wool Shoe Co. Expanding 


Utica, N. Y.—The Wool Shoe Co. 
operating leased shoe departments in 
this city, Ogdensburg, Watertown and 
Jamestown are planning to open new 
departments as soon as desirable sites 
may be secured, according to Jack Wool, 
owner. They merchandise style shoes 
in the $3.95 and $4.95 price range and 
in addition carry the Red Cross, Queen 
Quality and Dr. Locke lines. 


Byck To Move 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Byck Brothers 
Shoe Company has leased a store unit 
at 203 Peachtree Street, and will move 
there as soon as alterations have been 
completed. 

J. C. Sage, who is president and 


treasurer of the company; C. E. Gibbs, 
who is secretary, and Walter J. Davis, 
who is a stockholder in the firm, have 
all been connected with the company 
for more than 30 years. As a matter 
of fact, in the 49 years of its history, 
the firm has never moved from its pres- 
ent Whitehall Street location, which 
makes the coming change particularly 
interesting. 


Family Style Store 


BEVERLY, Mass.—Jeremiah Sullivan 
has taken over the store that G. Austin 
Glidden has carried on at 194 Cabot 
Street for 30 years, and will continue 
it as a family-style store selling shoes 
for men, women and children. 


Stores Improved 


Los ANGELES, CauiF.— Arthur L. 
Gross and Charles Kabaker, owners of 
Kay’s Family Shoe Stores located at 
Huntington Park, Inglewood, San 
Pedro, San Bernardino and in Lord’s 
department store, Los Angeles, have 
completely renovated all of their stores, 
giving them new window backgrounds, 
new oriental type rugs, and completely 
refinishing the interiors. 

Mr. Kabaker reports an increase of 
more than 25 per cent in gross sales 
over corresponding months of 1933. 
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For Protection Against 


re= SLIPPING HAZARDS 


for garage men, and all mechan'cs 


@in your town, style 
“Burt” is the ideal 
“work’’ shoe, cquipped 
with Gro-Cord non-slip, 
waterproof, long - wear 
soles. Feature this shoe 
in your windows and 
there will be extra 
pairage for you. 


STYLE “HERB” 


Is a full grain sport black elk soft toe 
blucher oxford with a full grain calf quarter 
lining, steel arch support, ten iron first 
quality oak sole, and is adapted to either 
work or play. 


STYLE “BURT” 


Same in tan elk, 
iron Gro-Cord sole 
and heel, water- 
proof, slip-proof. 


“HERB” 
No. 1 Last 


10¢ per pair cxtra west of Denver. 


THREE WIDTHS IN STOCK MADE TO ORDER 
at small extra charge 


13, 14, 15 


“Trade Builders” are great fitters! 


QUICK SERVICE 


FILL IN” STATIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Smith & Herrick Co. Branch Bros., Inc. 
ATLANTA, GA. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Gramiing & Collinsworth Stewart-Dawes Shoe Co., Inc. 
BANGOR, MAINE MEMPHIS, TENN. 
J. M. Arnold Shoe Co. Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Co. 
BRISTOL, TENN. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
King Bros. Shoe Co. Neely, Harwell & Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. L. Smith & Co. Duhon, Berry & Vinton, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
H. Brandt & Sons M..T. Shaw Shoe Co. of New York 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
H. C. Roenitz Co. 
PEORIA, ILL. 
John Moser & Sons 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Bell, Walt & Co., Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Newell & Schneider Co 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Keehn Bros. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, O. 
The Whitney-Roth Shoe Co. 
DENVER, COLO. SAGINAW, MICH. 
The Jos. P Ounn Shoe & Leather Co. Michigan Shoe Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
American Cash Shoe Co. Scheffer & Rossum Co. 
DUBUQUE, IOWA SEATTLE, WASH. 
Merchants’ Supply Co. Washington Shoe Co. 
FORT WORTH, TEX. SIOUX CITY, IA. 
Hinckley-Tandy Leather Co. Earl F. Berg 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Hoekstra Shoe Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
The Jeff Newberry Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
E. P. Bayless Shoe Co. 
LEXINGTON, KY 
Ades-Lexington Dry Goods Co. 


M.T.SHAW INC. 


COLDWATER MICHIGAN 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

The Adams Leather Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
M.T.ShawShoeCo.ofNewEngland,!inc, 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Ainsworth Shoe Co. 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO 

The Black & Grant Co. 
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Children's Footwear 
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MBS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES 


Infants’ Soft Seles...0-3 
Intermediates ....... 1-5 
Flexible Hard Soles. .2-8 
Send for In-Stock 
Catalog 


MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY 
SHOE CO. 
Leeust St. Danvers, Mass. 
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Shoe Trees 


6 OO 


QUICK PROFIT ITEM - 50: 
SIMPLEX SHOE TREES RETAILE 
Pr 


SELr AUJUSTING 


A Gentle Squeeze 


Inserts or Removes 
ware ree 


Simplex 


SHOE TREE § CO. 
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Soft Sole Slippers 
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SOFT SOLE SLIPPERS 
Ne. 617—MEN’S MOCCASIN—28¢ 
WOMEN’S AND BOYS’—26¢ 
Also different styles in 
heel slippers at low 
prices. 
Samples on Request. 


39 EAST (9th ST. 


DRY DUCK SLIPPER CO. wew york city 
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D. F. Sullivan Honored 


FAL. River, Mass.—Daniel F. Sulli- 
van, retired shoe retailer, has been hon- 
ored by the local City Fathers with the 
appointment as real estate agent for 
the city. He will work in conjunction 
with the newly-created municipal real 
estate department, taking care of all 
city property owned by the city through 
tax title foreclosure. 

Mr. Sullivan is a former mayor of 
the city and has been active in various 
political and civic activities. He is the 
father of F. E. Sullivan, proprietor of 
a local shoe retailing business. 


Tanners Appoint Committeemen 


New York, N. Y.—In accordance 
with the resolution of the Tanners’ 
Council of America at its convention in 
White Sulphur Springs, the following 
Committee on Replacements and Sub- 
stitutes has been named: 

Bag and Strap, A. C. Utrecht, Amer- 
ican Oak Leather So. 

Calf and Kip, V. G. Lumbard, The 
Ohio Leather Company. 

Fancy, Hugo Brand, Hugo Brand 


_ Leather Company. 


Glove, F. A. Patton, Liberty Dressing 
Company. 

Harness, Raymond Laub, George 
Laub’s Sons, Inc. 

Kid, John B. Blatz, Amalgamated 
Leather Companies; alternate, F. H. 
Miller, G. Levor & Co. 

Sheep, Walter Drueding, Drueding 
Bros. Co. 

Sole and Belting, James T. Keating, 
J. T. Keating Co. 

Upholstery, Donald S. Good, Lacka- 
wanna Leather Co. 

Eastern Side Upper, A. Lichtman, J. 
Lichtman & Sons. 

Western Upper, Ernest Griess, Griess- 
Pfleger Tanning Co. 

Cut Soles, D. N. Ripley, Kistler, Lesh 
& Co: 

Belting, G. Arthur Schieren, Chas. A. 
Schieren Co. 

Welting, Perley E. Barbour, Barbour 
Welting Co. 

In accordance with the resolution, 
each division of the Leather Industry 
has been asked to appoint a representa- 
tive to serve on this committee. 

The first meeting of the committee 
has been called in the offices of the Tan- 
ners’ Council, on Friday, June 22, for 
the purpose of organization and dis- 
cussion of a program for the leather 
industry. 

A Massachusetts tanner, reports the 
Tanners’ Council, well known for his 
lucidity of expression, has written the 
following letter to the Massachusetts 
Senators regarding the pending Smith 
Bill: 

“I hope that you will oppose Senate 
Bill S-3326 in its present form or 
amended. This bill delivers the tanning 
of hides and skins, by-products of hus- 
bandry, and the distribution of leather, 
into the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Let him be the most disinter- 
ested and scrupulous of public officials, 


his first responsibilities are yet to the 
farmers, and in the discharge of those 
responsibilities he could unintentionally, 
and almost casually, cripple an industry 
dependent on exports, imports, and 
world prices, and constantly struggling 
against the competition of substitute 
materials. From his decision there 
would be no appeal. We should be des- 
perately sorry to see our rights to legis- 
lative representation and defense, which 
you have so ably exercised, cut off at a 
single stroke.” 


Manager Shifted 


New ORLEANS, LA. — Puilip Oppen- 
heim has been appointed manager of 
the Feibleman-Sears shoe department. 
Mr. Oppenheim comes to New Orleans 
from Sears, Roebuck and Company’s 
Boston store where he was merchandise 
manager for the various shoe depart- 
ments for the past two and a half years. 
Before that Mr. Oppenheim had been 
with the Davis Company of Chicago for 
four years and the Bailey Company of 
Cleveland for six years, acting as shoe 
buyer with these organizations. 


Warm Weather Ad 


Des MoINEs, Iowa—Seizing the op- 
portunity to capitalize on a newspaper 
feature on aching feet, Field’s Shoe Co., 
ran this advertisement in the Sunday 
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4 ving The Correctness of 
Field’s “Shoe Fitting” Policy 
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Register, with favorable response, ac- 
cording to H. A. Alexander, vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and head of the 
Des Moines Retail Shoe Dealers. A 
tie-up was worked out in the window 
display with a blow-up of this adver- 
tisement combined with display cars 
of visitors at the Century of Progress 
frowning over their “fair” feet. Tie 
time was appropriately chosen as it 
coincided with a period of torrid 
weather. 
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MORNING 





AFTERNOON 
WAR 


This popular type 
of shoe construction 
is found in a wide 


range of smart styles 








UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Women's Shoes 
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KUSH-IN-EZE 


HAND TURNED 


FOOTWEAR 
IN STOCK 


el 


No. 156 Black 
Kid $2.35 





——s~ 


No. 401 Black 
Kid $1.85 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


VAUGHAN-TOWLE CO. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 
(Division of L. B. Evans’ Son Co.) 


THE PUMP WITHOUT A GAP 


GENUINE COMPO PROCESS 
IN STOCK 


Kafir Calf 















Regent and Seamless 
High and Baby Louis 
AAA te C 


BETT SHOE CO. 
58 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, 
















Pa. 












SUNRAY 
SANDALS 





R1i402 White Kid Louis Heel................005- $2.35 
R4502 White Linen Louls Heel...............+0 1.85 
Also same iy Cuban Heels 
AA to C in Stock 
Send for “ Stock “te 
Terms 2% 10 days. Net 
HANNAHSONS SHOE COMPANY 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 





MIAMI, FLA.—Grove’s Shoe Store, one 
of the oldest in Miami and located at 
44 N. Miami Avenue, report a fair busi- 
ness in dark blue at this time. Business 
is divided between ties and pumps, ap- 
proximately 60-40 respectively. Brown 
and white continues to lead in sports 
models and fully 70 per cent of these 
run to ties. White buck, with large 


perforations, is the.most popular num- 
ber for men. 








Who Has This Recorder Issue? 


The Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton wishes to obtain a copy of the Dec. 
20, 1930, issue of Boor AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER, in order to complete its file of 
this publication. If any of our readers 
have copies of this issue which can be 
spared, we will greatly appreciate their 
cooperation in forwarding the same to 
Boot AND SHOE RECORDER, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y., or ad- 
vising us that they are available, so 
that we in turn may assist the Library 
of Congress. 





Sandal Patter on Wane 


MIAMI, FLA.—In Burdine’s the sandal 
picture is changing. This type of foot- 
wear appears to be on the wane and 
very little is being done with it. White 
kid is very prominent at the moment, at 
least 65 per cent of sales volume run- 
ning to this. Linen is also good right 
now, particularly in the open-work pat- 
terns. Brown and white continues to 
lead in sports shoes, while blue has a 
definite place in the fashion picture 
especially in connection with the vaca- 
tion wardrobe. 


The "U" Shoe for Men 


Boston, Mass.—The “U” shoe for 
men is an oxford with a welted sole of 
leather so flexible that its forepart can 
be bent up U shape. It flexes easily 
with the foot and so reduces the 
frictional heat inside the shoe that may 
heat up the feet on a Summer day. 





Holiday White 


SEATTLE, WASH. — White Shoes for 
the Fourth of July are leading the 
procession of sales promotion in many 
leading Pacific Northwest shoe stores. 
“Holiday White” for the Big Parade is 
strikingly featured for last of June 
selling. The advent of the patriotic 
Fourth in the new deal lends unusual 
importance to the sale of White Foot- 
wear in costumes that will portray the 
colors of the American flag. Every kind 
of white shoes is suggested as a “Holi- 
day White” for participation in a more 
glorious Fourth. With the blues and 
reds of women’s dresses there is nothing 
more appropriate than White for this 
finishing touch to the costume. 





Plans Early Closing 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Plans for early 
closing hours during July and August, 
for all shoe stores in _ the Milwaukee 
area were discussed by members of 
the Milwaukee Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion. The members also discussed the 
matter of joining a national associa- 
tion founded for the purpose of further- 
ing the interests of independent retail- 
ers in the United States. It was de- 
cided that members individually would 
have to join in case they wished, that 
the association as a body, should not 
enter into the arrangement. 
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Miami Selling Patent Leather 


MIAMI, FLA.—Believing that patent 
leather is going to be a leader during 
the later Summer and early Fall months, 





Shoes may come and go 





patent leather pumps 


are better than ever 


10°° 


They've never been "out", but right now 
they are “'in' with a bang. You can't deny 
their utter sophistication, their sleek suave- 
ness and their adaptability to practically 
every occasion and frock. Vacationists take 


note. Other patent pumps, 6.95. 








BURDINE’S, THIRD FLOOR 











Burdine’s is pushing it through adver- 
tisements and clever window displays. 
“They’ve never been out” say Burdine’s, 
“but right now they are in with a 
bang.” 





Featuring Monk Oxford 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Newest of sports 
wear capturing attention this June in 
Turrell’s, is the Peasant Monk Oxford, 
a sports wear shoe copied from the 
Tyrolean Alps, and featured in the out- 
door merchandising of Summery shoes. 





Opens Second Store 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—The S and S$ 
Shoe Store at 4519 S. Broadway has 
opened a second store under the name 
of Lee’s Shoe Store at 4625 S. Broad- 
way, with Jack Lane as manager. The 
store is a family shoe store, 18 chairs, 
featuring medium price merchandise. 





New Store at Azusa 

Azusa, CAL.—F. N. Setser, who has 
operated a store in Los Angeles for 
some years has moved his stock to this 
city, occupying the leading business or- 
ner in town. He has put in a compre 
hensive stock of men’s and children’s 
shoes. 
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Whats New 


Habana-Welt for Fall 


MARLBORO, MAss.—The Curtis Shoe 
Co. is bringing out a distinctive new 
Fall pattern under the trade name of 
“Ruffians.” This is an outgrowth of 


THE "RUFFIANS" 


the well-known Habana-Welt, and from 
early reports John Curtis is getting 
from the Coast, this pattern is destined, 
he believes, to prove one of the biggest 
sellers in recent years. It is made in 
various combinations of leather and all 
over seal grain, brown buck as well as 
a new low type oxford, a pattern with 
a buckle on the side which is appropia- 
tely named the “Sam Browne.” 


Invents New Shoe 


BosToN, MAss.—Charles Cristy, shoe 
manufacturer, who was previously con- 
nected with the Peck Shoe Company, 
has formed the Cristy Vita-Flex Shoe 
Corporation, which will engage in the 
manufacture of a new built shoe. 

The Cristy Vita-Flex shoe incor- 
porates the use of his patented spring 
steel innersole. It is claimed that such 
a construction adds buoyancy to the 
walk, affords the wearer protection 
from penetrating nails or stones, and 
helps maintain the shape of the shoe. 

The officers and directors of the 
Cristy Vita-Flex Shoe Corporation are 
Charles Cristy, president, and Clifton 
E. Bourdelais, treasurer. 

The method of construction of the 
new shoe calls for the insertion of a 
felt padding on each side of the steel 
lining. The outer sole of the shoe will 
be below one pad, while a special in- 
nersole, which will serve to check per- 
spiration of the feet, will be over the 
second felt pad. 

The shoe is built principally around 
a flexible thin blade of steel, inserted 
between the inner and outer sole. This 
steel lining has the thickness of an 
ordinary playing card to permit flexibil- 
ity in the shoe, but it is equally rigid 
and will serve as a protection against 
stone bruises on the bottom of the sole, 
in addition to other advantages. 

Mr. Cristy has long been identified 
with shoe manufacturing, coming from 
an old line of shoemakers. He is one 
of 16 brothers to follow the trade. 


Moves Offices 


New York, N. Y.— The Educator 
Shoe Corporation of America are now 
located on the 25th floor of 2 Park 
Avenue, at 33rd Street. They are dis- 
tributors of the Original Educator 
Shoes for men, women and children. 
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"We didn't believe there 


was a shoe in Umetica that 


could meet Beacon’s claims 


J 


until we saw Beacons’ 


"We heard stories about what the 
Beacon Shoe was to be. . even 
before we saw the shoes. W 
couldn't believe that any shoe 
could be made to meet the speci- 
fications claimed for Beacon. . 
and we didn’t believe it until we 
actually had a pair on our own 
feet.” 


A shoe in the price class that 
will reach 87% of all men. 


2 A:styled shoe . . comparable 
with any shoe anywhere . . 
price regardless. 


A shoe that retains New Eng- 
land traditions of fine work- 
manship. 


: A shoe that is aggressively 
be sure to wait backed by a policy . . that 


for your Beacon assures the dealers profit with 
the line. 


Representative 5 A shoe with a proven selling 
plan . . available to every 
dealer . . that works. 


Decide on Beacon NOW . . and 
start making up your size order. 
You need Beacons for profit. 


BEACON SHOE CO. 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U. S. A. 


2D mittion | BEACON FEET 
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Riding Boots 
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| RIDING BOOTS 
IN-STOCK 


For Men, Women and 
Children—also 
Jodhpurs and Field 

Boots. 


Write for catalog. 







(CONN ~ 
3-MLHOE coke 








JUSTIN BOOTS 


Riding, Cowboy and Lace Boots 
‘ Write for Catalog X 


H. J. JUSTIN & SONS. Inc. 


PORT WOR’ 


















‘LARGEST 
BOOT STOCK 


in America 
Domestic and Imported 


For Immediate Delivery 


Men, Women & Children’s 
Boots for Riding 
Field, Hunting, Aviation 
Also Jodhpurs & Jodgores 


Complete Catalog 

R-7 on Request 
COLT 

CROMWELL Co. 

1239 Broadway 

New York City 

















Larrie Sass With Johansen 


Larrie H. Sass, who is known from 
coast to coast due to his many years 
in the manufacturing and selling of 
women’s fine shoes, is liquidating the 
Weissmann-Sass Shoe Company, manu- 
facturers of women’s fine shoes in 
Brooklyn, and has already become ac- 
tively associated as an eastern repre- 
sentative of the Johansen Bros. Shoe 
Company, of St. Louis, Mo., with head- 
quarters in Room 820, Marbridge Build- 
ing, New York City, N. Y., where he 
has on display the new Johansen Fall 
line. 
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News of the Travelers and Sales Activities 


Clarke Selling Fanchon Line 


Rush Clarke, formerly,of Lalondie & 
Clarke, is now representing the Fanchon 
line of Johnson, Stephens & Shinkle 
Shoe Co. of St. Louis in the territory 
bounded by Washington, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, to Buffalo and including New 

































RUSH CLARKE 


England. No New York City permant 
headquarters have been established. For 
the present Clarke will work out of his 
Rochester home. 

The Fanchon line which was offered 
to the trade for the first time last sea- 


son, is a five dollar retailer and covers 


a wide range of women’s styles from 
the plain pumps, through the style pat- 
terns and includes a complete evening 
slipper showing. Factory production is 
now stepped up to 2,500 pairs a day. 

According to Clarke, five dollars is 
a popular price among the high grade 
stores for they realize that there is a 
certain volume at this price which they 
are missing. Most of these stores had 
a low price of from $6.50 or $7.50, so 
this $5.00 price fits in between their 
former low and that of the popular 
priced chains. A representative in-stock 
department is maintained at the fac- 
tory on the Fanchon line. 





Leighton Selling Portland Line 


Harry Leighton has associated him- 
self with the Portland Shoe Co. of Port- 
land, Me., and is showing this line of 
$3 and $4 welt retailers to his trade in 
the larger cities. 


Has Good Sales 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Joseph E. Foley 
of the Ohio Shoe Co. reports the selling 
of more shoes than the factory can 
make during his recent visit to Chicago. 





Reports Exceptional Trade 


Samuel Weiss 
who has been 
covering the 
Greater New 
York district 
for Knipe 
Bros. for the 
past five years, 
is experiencinz 
more activity 
on the part of 
the department 
and chain store 
trade which he contacts, than ever be- 
fore in his shoe selling history. Reel 
buying during May and June on men’s 
fast styles has the objective of keeping 
the retail trade alive. Sport shoe busi- 
ness has been nothing short of sensa- 
tional this Spring with his trade, so 
buyers are chasing him up, rather than 
the usual process. 





SAMUEL WEISS 


Opens New York Salesroom 


New York, N. Y.—In order to afford 
metropolitan accounts the best possible 
service President John A. Kent of the 
M. A. Packard Company announces the 
opening of a salesroom, with a con- 
plete line of Packard shoes displayed, 
at the Marbridge Building. 





Transferred to Cincinnati 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa. — A. Robert 
Tuffler who for 
the past five 
years has been in 
charge of the 
Philadelphia of- 
fice of The Brown 
Shoe Co. has been 
transferred to the 
Cincinnati office 
of the company 
which he opened 
there in 1926. The 
transfer is being made at Mr. Tuffler’s 
own request since his own and his 
wife’s home are in the Ohio city and he 
naturally has a preference for these 
older associations. Mr. Tuffler opened 
the Cincinnati office in 1926 and con- 
tinued there until 1928 when he trans- 
ferred to the Philadelphia field. He is 
widely known and well liked in both 
territories and his friends here will 
miss him greatly. However Frank Mur- 
ri who succeeds him in the Philadelphia 
office is equally well known in this ficld 
and has a host of friends here. Up to 





BOB TUFFLER 


the present time he has been Mr. Tuf- 
fler’s assistant since he took over, and 
in consequence is thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the business h«re 
and is assured of a success as manager 
of the office. 
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About People 


Wedding Bells for Fallon 


Lester R. Fallon, sales manager of 
the Thom McAn men’s stores, was mar- 
ried June 16 to Miss Edna Henry of 
Cranston, R. I. At the church wedding 


LESTER R. FALLON 


in Cranston, Leonard A. Shea (sales 
manager of the Thom McAn women’s 
stores) was best man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fallon are now on an 
extended motor trip and will make their 
residence in New York City, where for 
the past six years Mr. Fallon has been 
an executive of the Melville Shoe Cor- 
poration. 


Arthur York With Brezner 


Boston, Mass.—Arthur York, who 
has been in the leather business for 
more than 20 years, has joined the sales 
force of N. Brezner & Company, upper 
leather tanners, with offices at 121 
Beach Street, this city, and with tan- 
neries in Peabody, Salem and Woburn. 
Mr. York will handle the company’s 
line of novelty prints and smooth calf 
and side leather in the New England 
territory. 


Stoner, Block's Men's Buyer 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The William H. 
Block & Co. has announced the appoint- 
ment of Preston F. Stoner, formerly 
with the Florsheim store here as man- 
ager of its men’s shoe department. Mr. 
Stoner has had more than 15 years’ 
experience and at one time was affiliated 
with the Petot Shoe Company. He has 
managed shoe stores in St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 


Shoemen Elected Directors 


Detroit, MicH.—Detroit shoe mer- 
chants were well represented when the 
Retail Merchants Association of Detroit 
elected new officers this week. This 
organization includes dealers in all 
lines of business, and is a basic struc- 
tural unit of the Board of Commerce. 

j Directors elected for the new year 
include: A. O. Day, general manager of 
R. H. Fyfe and Company; V. V. Mce- 
Bryde, owner of the McBryde Boot 


Shops; and Maurice A. Mittelman of 
Russek’s, president of the National 
Shoe Retailers Association. 


New Director U.S.M.C 


Boston, Mass. — Eliot Wadsworth 
has been elected a director of the United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. to fill a vacancy. 
Mr. Wadsworth is president of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and was 
formerly an official of the U. S. trea- 
sury department. 


Archie Kaplan Returns 


Boston, Mass.—Archie Kaplan of 
the Colonial Tanning Company has just 
returned to his desk after completing 
his round-the-world tour, having been 
gone about eight months. He started 
last October, leaving the United States 
at the Atlantic Coast, arriving earlier 
this month at the Pacific. He has some 
very interesting experiences and stories 
to tell abcut his trip. 


William F. Green— 
Retail Contact 


To contact the retail trade from coast 
to coast, William F. Green has been 
chosen to explain the method of con- 


WILLIAM F. GREEN 
Retail contact for Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp. 


struction used in making Compo Shoes, 
keeping merchants in touch with new 
developments and showing them the 
profit possibilities. 

Mr. Green has spent his entire busi- 
ness life in the shoe industry, having 
been born in Lynn, where he entered 
the business at an early age. For five 
years before joining the staff of the 
Compo Shoe Machinery Corporation, he 
was connected with a large women’s 
factory, in which capacity he sold prac- 
tically the entire output. He has also 
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served as sales manager, and has a 
number of successful sales campaigns 
to his credit. 

He is not only thoroughly familiar 
with shoe construction but with mer- 
chandising practice as well, and his 
knowledge and assistance are now at 
the disposal of the retail trade. 


Penney Manager Changed 

Monrovia, CAL.—C. P. Price, former- 
ly manager of the shoe department in 
the J. C. Penney Company store at 
Anaheim, has been appointed manager 
of the department in the store operated 
by the same company here. The de- 
partment has been more than doubled 
in size in the last few months. 


Marty Silver in New Orleans 


New ORLEANS, LA.—Marty Silver, 
formerly of Savannah, Ga., is the new 
manager of the shoe department of the 
Miller-Wohl store. Mr. Silver arrived 
in New Orleans a few days ago with 
his bride. 


Lowe Appointed Manager 


ATLANTA, GA.—R. L. Lowe, well- 
known Atlanta shoe man, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the shoe department 
for the main Ponce de Leon store of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. 


Schiro Starts Store 


NEw ORLEANS, LA.—The Kay Shoe 
Company under the management of 
Phil Schiro, has been opened at 1015 
Canal Street. The company has a 
capital stock of $10,000, with these of- 
ficers: Phil A. Schiro, president; Jos. 
Schiro, secretary and A. P. Schiro, 
treasurer. 


Plans to Reopen Marion Plant 


Marion, INp.—F rank L. Butterworth 
has been named general manager of 
the Daly Brothers Shoe Company and 
a campaign is being made here to raise 
$20,000 to permit the company move to 
this city and reopen the old plant of 
the Marion Shoe Company. This week 
Mr. Butterworth was in Belfast, Me., 
inspecting one of the Daly company’s 
plants. A new corporation : formed 
here, known as the Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Realty Corporation, will petition 
the local courts for approval of the sale 
of the plant of the Marion Shoe Com- 
pany. 


Obituary 


Frank T. Kennedy 


MILForRD, MicH.—F rank T. Kennedy, 
shoe dealer, died Tuesday, June 5, from 
heat prostration, while on his way to 
Salisbury, Md. He had been in Milford 
thirty-five years, and was sixty-two 
years of age. He was a member of the 
Elks and the Knights of Columbus. 
Burial was at Howell, Mich. 
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CLAWIFIED ann WAN 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 


MEET . 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


LINE WANTED 


HOTELS 





WANTED: Side line representatives to carry 
the practical “‘Step Rite” line of interme- 
diate creeping and first walking shoes. Good 
territories open. Line short, approximately 
thirty shoes. Market wherever infants’ shoes 
are sold. Commission 10%. If you know 
your trade, write C. H. Hawkes & Son, Roch- 
ester, N. Y 





SALESMEN wanted with established territory 
to carry as side line on commission basis, 
full line of ladies’ and men’s leather and soft 
sole house slippers. State territory covered 
and lines now carried. Liberal commission. 
Address D-766, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





SALESMEN wanted to carry a good line of 
spats as a sideline. Address D-748, care 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





LINE WANTED 
Strong representation in Metropolitan New 
York area for men’s, women’s and children’s 
shoes open to live manufacturers of popular 
priced goods. Show room and office at 200 
Church Street; successful sales record in 
this section for past 18 years. References 
exchanged. 

FAERBER-STEIN 

200 Church Street, New York 











ALESMAN—with large following open for 

line of shoes. New York State west of 
Albany. Travel by auto. Reliable reference. 
Address D-767, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
239 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 








ALESMEN—to carry well 

priced trade-marked line children’s shoes as 
side line. Middle West territories. Shoes 
stocked Chicago. Address D-768, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 209 S. State Street, Chicago. 


known scagred 





ALESMEN wanted to handle complete line of 

popular priced shoe ornaments. Shoe sales- 
men with chain and department store following 
preferred. Submit full details. Many terri- 
tories open. Address D-770, care Boot & Shoe 
power. 239 West 39th Street, New York, 
i  S 


FOR LEASE 





PHOENIX, ARIZ., Great Shoe Outlet. Shoe 
store last 22 years. Present occupied shoe 
chain store. Available August 15th. Best 
block in Phoenix. Kress, Newberry, Penney, 
Walgreen. Corner, 25x50. Basement, mezza- 
nine. Ballsom, 1426 Edgecliff Drive, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 








ALESMEN wanted in every state to sell to 

retail shoe stores complete line of polishes 
and dressings to retail for ten cents. Address 
D-771, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





'ANTED: Side line man, one for Texas and 
one for Indiana, to carry specialty lines of 
Misses’, Children’s and Infants’ Shoes in Welts, 
McKay and Stitchdown on commission basis; 
have established trade; must have car. Apply 
Charles Meis Shoe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SALESMAN wanted to carry a line of Misses’ 
and Children’s, also Men’s Romeo Stitch- 
downs, One acquainted with mail order and 
chain store trade. Address D-772, care Boot 
& Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





ESTABLISHED shoe store for sale or part- 
ner. 37-16 82nd Street, Jackson Heights, 
New York. 


FOR RENT 








WANT TO RENT 


Shoe store or dept. (ladies’). Will con- 
sider buying present stock. Location 
must be 100%. 15,000 population or 
more. Wisconsin, Michigan or Minne- 
sota. Give full particulars first letter. 


JOHN KIRK, JR. 
5927 So. Albany, Chicago, Ill. 

















POSITION WANTED 





GHOE man—over 20 years’ experience in all 
lines of footwear. Manager, buyer, window 
trimmer, card writer. Best of references. Ad- 
dress D-769, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 239 
West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Convenient to the Shoe District 





The NEW 


TOURAINE 


Corner Tremont at Boylston St. 





% Newly improved and 
refurnished. 


% Now restored a mong 
Boston’s leading hotels. 


SINGLE “om $3.00 
DOUBLE “om $4.50 





* Choice of 3 Dining Rooms. 
Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing. Call and Delivery Ga- 
rage Service. Choice Sample 
Rooms. 











Louis P. LaFranche, 


Treasurer 


Emile F. Coulon, 
President 














New Store at Inglewood 


INGLEWoop, CALIF.— The Rosslyn 
Shoe Shops, a company operating a 
small group of family shoe stores in the 
Los Angeles area, -has opened a shop 
with Julius Anderson, one of the pro- 
prietors, in charge. The store is newly 
equipped and modernistic in design. . 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. 
$1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. In all other cases each 
word of the address should be counted. 
The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. ; 


© Advertisements. for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. 


Minimum charge 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 
to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 
(either in cards or book form) 


Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
209 So. State St., Chicago, III. 


June 23, 


1934 


SAKS PRESENTS— 


BLACK, 


SILVER KID 
GOLD KID 


THE “ JEWELED” SANDAL 
IN-STOCK 


MADE ON SPECIAL SANDAL LASTS 
IN HALF SIZES 


WHITE, RED, GREEN, 
AND BLUE SATIN.......... $3.2 


CRYSTALS AND MULTI-COLORED 


SOCKLININGS 


STONES—HIGH COLORED SATIN 
WITH TOE 


AND 


HEEL SEATS OF SILVER OR GOLD 


KID TO MATCH. 


SIZES 3-8 


MEDIUM WIDTH 4 


Samples on Request 


M. J. SAKS SHOE CORP. 


152 DUANE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





vn St. Louts its 
Cc 


81H & ST. CHARLES 


91H 6 WASHINGTON 
$2590 andup 


"School for Sandals" 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Reaching co-eds of 
the local University of Washington 
with smart and sophisticated sandals, 
the Bon Marche introduced “Six Pets 
From the School for Sandals” in its 
newest sales promotion among the 
campus girls. The six pets from the 
sandal school were open-toed footwear 
for various occasions, including the 
Grecian the Seaside, the Fiesta with 
braided leather and space for scarlet 
nails to show. Playtime shoes for every 














Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
stocks of shoes 
od SEER ats Sali 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 


KIRSCH - BLACHER CO., Inc. 
106 Duane St. New York 
Phone Worth 2-5377 and 5378 





YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction: readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everywhere with 
all the trade you can atterd to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 21 Back 
Boston, Mass. 


Bay, 





POSTER @- DEUTSCH 
436 Grand St., New York City 


Phone Dry Dock 4-0352 
—BUY FOR CASH— 
entire or surplus stocks of 


SHOES—DEPT. STORES 


Leases assumed Transactions confidential 








WE BUY 

lus Wholesale and Retail 
randed Shoes such as 
Enna-Jettick, Vital- 
Queen Quality, Bos- 


Entire or Su 
Stocks. Also 
Walk-Over, Florsheim, 

Preserver, 


IRVIN R N 
“The House of od 


89 Reade St. Cor. Churc 
Phone Barclay 7-7887 oa York City 

















Summer activity as well as those for 
afternoon wear were in the group ap- 
pealing to the campus co-eds. 


Brody's New Store 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHI0O—With modern 
quarters considered one of the finest in 
eastern Ohio, Brody’s Shoe Store recent- 
ly opened in their new location at 11 
East Federal Street. The new site is 
the outgrowth of the small branch store 
operated on Central Square the past six 
years. 

Abe and Arthur Brody, whose fath- 
er, Joseph Brody, first founded the store 
in 1907, have been carrying on the 
business since their father retired sev- 
eral years ago. 

A juvenile department is a new fea- 
ture of the enlarged Brody store and is 
operated independent of the main shoe 
store. The “Red Goose” line of juve- 
nile footwear is being featured. 





Aids Parking Problem 


DENVER, CoLo.—Corrective Foot Fit- 
ters, corrective shoe store located at 
44 South Broadway here, has just taken 
a novel and effective step toward solu- 
tion of the ever-growing customer park- 
ing problem. 

Learning through a survey that about 
15 per cent of the parking space in the 
South Broadway business district was 
being taken up by the cars of merchants 
and their employees, heads of the shoe 
stores sponsored a movement among all 
the merchants of the district to open up 
this space to customers. 

The cooperative plan was handled by 
mail, a letter being sent to merchants 
explaining the situation and requesting 
that they sign a pledge. The pledge 
was agreed to 100 per cent and the shoe 
store, along with other merchants in the 
district, has benefited from improved 
business and better customer satisfac- 
tion. 

Here’s the letter: “Realizing that 
business on Broadway is largely de- 
pendent on shoppers using automobiles, 
we, being located on Broadway our- 
selves, promise that we will not park 
our cars on Broadway during business 
hours and will not permit our employ- 
ees to do so. 

“By thus cooperating, we will do our 
part toward making more available 
parking spaces for those desiring to 
spend their money on Broadway. An 
open parking space is an invitation to 
the customer. More parking’ spaces 
mean more customers.” 

Stores signing the pledge were all 
given window signs to indicate the fact 
and were also requested to verbally call 
it to the attention of customers. 





Gg 
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To ; 
Our Advertisers In This Issue 





Next Week 


| apr e practice in the retail 
shoe business has been to prolong 
Summer selling and Summer sales 
until the styles have lost their glamor. 
The merchant loses out both ways. He 
sells too many Summer shoes at sale 
prices and too few Fall shoes at any 
price. The long Summer clips a fort- 
night—a month—off the period when 
he should be selling Fall shoes at a 
profit. 

Next week the RECORDER tells the 
trade why and how merchants every- 
where can increase pairs and profits 
by co-operating in a nation-wide cam- 
paign to open the Fall shoe season 
August | 5th. 

The June 30th issue will also tell the 
story of the Boston Shoe Fair and 
present a comprehensive pre-view of 
Fall fashions in men's, women's and 
children's shoes. 





Published by BOOT anp SHOE 

RECORDER PUBLISHING CO. 

239 West 39TH Street, New York City 
EVERIT B. TERHUNE, President 


WILLIAM M. LEBRECHT, Vice-President 
and Treosurer 


Vice-Presidents 
H. WALTER SCOTT 
BERNARD C. BOWEN 
LAWRENCE F. DUTTON 
ARTHUR D. ANDERSON, Secretary 


Directors 
in addition to the above-named officers 
HUGH M. BOWEN, SAMUEL G. KRIVIT 


Advertising Offices: 
New Yore 
239 W. 39th St. 
Telephone: Pennsylvania 6-1100 
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Telephone: Wabash 8058 
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. Louis 
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is $3.00 for one year, which includes postage in the 
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cluding postage. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


BEACON SHOE CO., Manchester, N. H 

BETT SHOE CO., Philadelphia, Pa 

CLAPP, EDWIN, & SONS, INC., E. Weymouth, Mass 

COLT-CROMWELL CO., INC., New York City 

CONNELL, J. M., SHOE CO., So. Braintree, Mass 

ORY DOGK SLIPPER: CO.. ‘New York: City.:.. 6. bc ccey coves cose cveccssesweesecss 44 
EDWARDS, J., & CO., Philadelphia, Pa Front Cover 
EXCELSIOR SHOE CO., Portsmouth, O 


IDEAL BABY SHOE CO., Danvers, Mass 

JUSTIN, H. J., & SONS, INC., Fort Worth, Tex 
JUVENILE SHOE CORP. OF AMERICA, St. Louis, Mo 
METRO-CRAFTS SHOE CO., New York City 
MUSEBECK SHOE CO., Danville, III 
ROBINSON-BYNON SHOE CO., Auburn, N. Y 
SAKS, M. J., SHOE CORP., New York City 

SHAW, M. T., INC., Coldwater, Mich 

VAUGHAN TOWLE CO., Wakefield, Mass 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 


ALLIED KIB CO., Boston, Mass 

GOODRICH, B. F., RUBBER CO., Akron, O 

HITEMAN LEATHER CO., INC., West Winfield, N.Y. 2.2.0... .... 000 cece eee eeees 
LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City 

LIMA CORD SOLE & HEEL CO., Lima, O 

NEW CASTLE LEATHER CO., New York City 

OHIO LEATHER CO., Girard, O 

RUEPING, FRED, LEATHER CO., Fond Du Lac, Wis 

SURPASS LEATHER CO., Philadelphia, Pa 


MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, DRESSINGS, ETC. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 
SIMPLEX SHOE TREE CO., Chicago, III 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOTELS MAYFAIR-LENNOX, St. Louis, Mo 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
POSTER & DEUTSCH, New York City 
RUBIN, IRVING, New York City 
STEPHENSON LABORATORY, Boston, Mass 
THE NEW TOURAINE, Boston, Mass 
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(oe 
” OW MORE POPULAR THAN EVER 


+ Cover 
. 38 
. 4 
. 44 





For The Modern Young Lady 


who likes tailored effect, the “Monk" shoe has a strong appeal. 
Distinctive for its simplicity of style, yet it has beautiful stream-line 
effect. It is a “tie’’ with a broad strap that emphasizes the plain toe, 


giving the foot a narrow effect . . . very dressy! 
No seam in the back! All one-piece quarter, with bulb-shaped smart 
fitting heel, seamless inner lining and seamless tongue. A _ lovely 
smooth interior for dainty feet! 
ive "Kali iks" features, coupled with quality VL 


These and other exclusive ‘'Kali-sten-iks 
which only expert craftsmen know how to build into a shoe, make 


this "Monk" sh opular seller. : 
* at eee ee 6762—Brown Calf ''Monk" Tie 

And for the babies, on up to the Senior Miss, we build values and —Cordovan sole, 12/8 Heel 

patented features into ‘'Kali-sten-iks'"’ shoes found in none other, with with rubber top. 

the intent that the merchant's reputation for excellent footwear 3p to? AAA, AA, A, B & C $3.75 


service shall be aided with the sale of every pair. 
6722—Also in Stock in Black "4 


Leep Good Geet Heck tly If $3.75 o& 


KALLSTEN: ig: reacrna enesGe 





Vol. 105. No. 17. ——- every week by the Boot and Shoe Recorder Publishing Co., 239 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. Entered as second a | matter, Sept. 10. 1925, 
the Post Office at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $4.00 per year. Printed in U. 
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i 


Expertly boarded to meet 


aE nae 


the most rigid requirements 


mex 


of high grade shoe retailers 


and manufacturers. 
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J. Einstein a gi Again 
with 
oN BA k LL INE 


sal | 














J. Einstein has a long record of suc- 
cessful fabrics and leathers that dates 
back to 1866, but the popularity of 
Gabardine is setting a new pace! 

















The many distinctive and exclusive 
characteristics of Gabardine have 
won a tremendous acceptance among 
high grade manufacturers and retail- 
ers. This sensational new fabric is 
smart ... it's durable . .. it's beautiful 
... it's the perfect choice for quality 
shoes for town wear in early fall. 


Five modish colors . . . Black, Brown, 
Blue, Green 76, Burgundy 75. Select 
Gabardine for your Fall Line . . . it's : 

the fabric of the hour! ere Nima Noinctte.: 
While you're in Boston, see Gabar- 

dine at the J. Einstein Boston Office. 








Manufacturers 
of fine Leathers and Fabrics 
1866 °¢ °® 1934 


J-EINSTEIN- INC: ONE PARK AVENUE: NEW YORK | 
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Again... Packard senses the public demand... 


and the answer is 


PHLEXOPEDICS 


for Phlexopedics thru their 
patented process (U. S. 
Patent Office No. 1!,754,225) 
of "floating tread plus air 
conditioning" have definite 
and distinctive features your 
customers can see and feel 
. . . the instant they try on 
a pair. 























The innersole, because of the 
resilient construction, remains 
permanently smooth, yet 
yields at every step, prevent- 
ing corns and callouses, and 
giving genuine foot comfort. 











But we are equally proud of 
their style. The Waldorf is 
only one of eight numbers, 
including two conservative 
lasts. 










Send for booklet "'P I". Read 
the complete story of Phlexo- 
pedics and the forceful ad- 
vertising campaign designed 
to sell them at an attractive 











THe 
retail price and a_ liberal 
PR profit to our agencies. 
SHOE Styles #201 and #202 are 
NEW DEAL LAST in the regular Packard line. WALDORF LAST 
Style 201 in Black Calf SEE THE COMPLETE LINE Style 623 in Black Calf 
5to12 AA-D 5 to 13 AA-D 
Style 202 Same style in Dark ROOM 416... HOTEL Style 624 Same style in Dark 
Brown Calf , STATLER Brown Calf. 
5t.12 A-D 5to12°  A-D 
BOSTON SHOE SHOW 
IN STOCK July 9-11 IN STOCK 


MA. Sackard Comp any 


BROCKTON...MASSACHUSETTS 
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Thanks to wy exceptional pliability of 
its vegetable tannage, CRETAN CALF 


fits readily into the lines of the new lasts 
.» + COLOR 29 is the season’s favorite. 


A. F. GALLUN & SONS CORPORATION, milwaukee, wis. 


GALLUN LEATHERS 


ALWAYS STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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ADDS STYLE TO THE FINEST FOOTWEAR 


uN 
THE NEW 


Che “Stylist ” 


The last word in smartness in 
rubber heels. Available for 
men’s and women’s shoes—all 
standard sizes. Applied like 
ordinary rubber heels. 


et 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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HEEL 


NEW achievement in heel making! Basic improve- 
ments in construction and design which assure 
longer wear, dressier appearance and ease of application. 


The O'Sullivan “Stylist,” while of ultra modern design, 
can be applied in the same way as ordinary rubber 
heels. Invisible nail holes. Tight, permanent fit. Ac- 
curately molded from a new and exclusive compound, 
with the famous O'Sullivan safety-cushion feature 
woven into the design. 


This raised safety cushion eases into the heel at every 
step, greatly adding to the comfort of walking. 


The O'Sullivan “Stylist” Heel will be found on the 

omnsiene finest footwear this fall. It will help style acceptance. 

CONVENTIONAL DESIGN It will attract by its smooth, beautiful finish, and will 

An all-purpose heel, for gen- prolong the shoe’s good looks because of its tough, 
eral use. Style with simplicity. wear-resisting qualities. 


Three distinct styles of heels bear the famous O'Sullivan 
name:—The “Stylist,” for high-fashioned shoes, the 
Conventional Design, for general use, and the Super- 
Service design, with special service features. They 
answer every need of modern shoemaking. 


Ask your manufacturer to use these better heels. The 

sales value they add to your footwear is important— 

and they cost no more than other good rubber heels. 
O’SULLIVAN 


SUPER-SERVICE DESIGN THE O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO.,, Inc. Est. 1896 


With extra pad of tough rubber. Sales Offices: New York ... Boston ... Philadelphia . . . Chicago 


Especially applicable to foot- Milwaukee ... Los Angeles .. . and Winchester, Va. 
wear having service features. 
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DOUGLAS 


Ir you’vE had your ear to the ground, you’ve 
heard things about W. L. Douglas Shoes... 
heard about new styles, new prices, more sales, 
and more profits for Douglas Dealers. 

Today, more than ever, the Douglas Fran- 
chise is a passport to fast turnover and 
increased profits! 

Why? Because as sure as this is the year 
1934, Douglas Shoes are going places! Douglas 
has had a great style-revolution. Assisted by 
some of fashion’s foremost designers, we have 
put new life into the Douglas Line. . . changed 
our whole outlook on style. And during the 
last few months, the sales and profits of 
Douglas Dealers have reached new highs... 
proving that our styles are in step with the 
public’s popular taste! 

But style alone won’t sell and hold custom- 
ers for you. You need quality to back it up. 
Certainly, you can depend on Douglas for that! 
We made our reputation on quality and wear. 
We never will tinker with it! 


Six reasons why Douglas offers 
more profits for you 
l. Priced for Profit: A liberal profit for 
you at across-the-board prices. Prices stamped 
on the soles protect you and allow a real 
margin of profit. 


2. Starting Price $3.50: A nationally adver- 
tised—nationally known line starting at $3.50 
retail insures fast turnover and increased profits. 
3. Famous Quality: Solid construction— 
leather counters—the same rugged honesty 
and workmanship that built this business 
over a half-century . . . that made Douglas 
‘‘America’s Famous Shoe-Value.”’ 

4, 275 Styles in Stock: A complete range 
of styles. All sizes and widths. All the popular 
Fall leathers, lasts, and patterns. 

5. Nationally Known: For more than 50 
years “America’s Famous Shoe-Value.” Now 
carried and featured by many leading depart- 
ment and independent retail stores. 


6....and National Advertising. 
Again, this Fall, there will be a large advertis- 
ing campaign in the country’s leading metro- 
politan newspapers. Also, there will be a 
national campaign in The Saturday Evening 
Post. We’re spending money to make money 
for you . . . to send customers looking for 
Douglas Shoes in the stores of Douglas Dealers. 

This is a new era in American life and busi- 
ness. If your business and our business is to 
thrive, we’ve both got to change with the 
times. We’ve changed . . . we’re offering a new 
deal. Douglas Shoes are going places. Do YOU 
want to go along? W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
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A great Philadel- 
phia institution— 
the Strawbridge 
& Clothier Store. 
Thousands of cus- 
tomers, from with- 
in the city and 
1343 miles around, visit 
/EIPEROE a iw ihipaia's oa this store every day. 
W yadtacenens Kase = 15 : =iL= ¢ For Strawbridge & 
Frere FH | efi ieve f Clothier has built 
peered |< |: : =f up an enviable 
reputation for fair- 
ness and trust- 
worthy quality. 
Strawbridge & 
Clothier have the 
: 4 > — >. : id W. L. Douglas 
¢ : sie le Franchise. 


ie 











-_— 
aad 


The Strawbridge & Clothier Store, Philadelphia 





W. L. Douglas Retail Prices 
for Fall, 1934 W. L. DOUGLAS EXHIBIT 


$3.50, $4.50, $5.50 AT BOSTON SHOE FAIR 
$3.50, $4.85 
: July 9 to 11—Hotel Statler 


Men’s Normal-Treds . . . . start at $7 
Lady Douglas Normal-Treds . $6.50 Rooms 423 and 425 


(with patented, scientific, corrective 


features) 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE COMPANY 


Brockton, Massachusetts 





Gentlemen: 
[] Please have your representative call and 
tell me about the new Douglas Line and Policy. 


Thefamousprice- [Please send me a catalog of the New 
stampon thesoles Douglas Styles for Fall. 1934. (Ready about August 1.) 
of W. In Douglas 

Shoes is a strong 
selling-point. It Name 
guarantees hon- 

est value to your Street eee 
customers. 





ic iii tl aes 





AMERICA’S FAMOUS SHOE-VALUE 
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McNeely 
No. 


74 


When you buy BROWNS for fall, you want 


A color light enough to look 
brown by artificial light 


A color dark enough to har- 


monize with all costume browns 


A color lively enough to be 
a good accent to tweed 
mixtures. 

® 
A color neutral enough to be 
worn with bright colors and 


astels 
J & 


When you buy BROWNS for fall, you want 


McNeely 
No. 74 


Ge 


MCNEELY DIVISION 


ALLIED KID COMPANY 
Huntingdon and Fairhill Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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— STOCK for early Fall 


One of many new, stylish, light walk- YN Portraying the smart styling of our Fall 


ing Welts that can be profitably a \ Bias which assure a nice mark-up < 
at $6.50. at ff a $6. 50. \ 


Y et REN il OE FLEE REIL 








Littleways to retail for $7.50. 


a . One of a group of beautifully designed N 








Illustrating another assemblage of stylish 


) Typical of the high quality of our new Littleways providing unusual values at N 


corrective Welt models to sell for $8.50. 








During sixty-seven years of fine shoemaking we have never offered better values to a 
critical public which is now demanding finer merchandise in the medium price field. 
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ITT-JOHNSON 


All Items in Stock Ready : 
for Immediate Delivery 


Here’s another forward step in rubber footwear construction! 
Now...all rubber boots, mine pacs, lumbermen’s overs, etc., 
which are worn next to the foot are equipped with Endicott- 
Johnson’s famous Genuine Leather Insole —the 1934 addition to 
E-J’s complete rubber footwear line. 





For over a year, under every working and wearing condition, these 
boots were given the severest sort of tests. All users declare they 
° ° : o 8 ° : White 6-Eyelet Mine Pac v 
will never again wear this type of boot unless it is equipped with Extra Heavy Duty White Sole 
genuine leather insoles. During this time, retailers working on our In stock also with Safe Toe Box. 
4 ? ‘ ‘ Carried in Black with Black Sole. 
line have hailed the perfect balance of construction, long-wearing These Pacs are ruggedly con- 
structed throughout to render 


ruggedness, and complete customer satisfaction. maximum service under severest 
working conditions. 


Good rubbers depend not only on skillful craftsmanship, superior Pole pea ae 
grade of rubber and other construction materials, but also on 
modern machinery. Here the “PARACORD” brand has always 
stood for supreme quality. Now the Endicott-Johnson rubber 
goods line is made under the “PARACORD” brand in their newest 
factory, the “SUNRISE” plant erected in Johnson City and 
equipped with the latest type of scientific rubber footwear 
machinery. 

Here’s a profit-making line enabling retailers to carry a minimum 
inventory, re-order frequently from Instock, and make maximum 
profits. Investigate the E-] line before ordering rubber goods 


for fall. 


Nothing takes the place of good leather—for insoles 


ENDICOTT-JOHNSON “5 
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and 12”. In stoc® 
Sole and Heel i 


Genuine Leather 
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MEET US AI THE FAIR! 


BOSTON SHOE FAIR 
JULY 9, 10, 11 


Enna Jettick dealers are bubbling over with enthusiasm 
about our new line — “America’s Smartest Walking 
Shoes.” Here’s your opportunity to see these outstand- 
ing shoes . . . and learn why! Make a note of it now— 


ENNA JETTICK, HOTEL STATLER, ROOMS W-614 and W-618 


IN ATTENDANCE: 


BUFORD H. JONES ED. CUSHING 
BILL HOWE ART DUNN JACK HERSOME 


“You need no longer be told that you have an expensive foot” 


> and 6 retail 


The Everyday Line (our $2.40 line of women’s welts) will be on display 
in Room W-616, Jack Gorman in attendance. $4 retail. | 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 
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NS, 
FACTORING 


Gives a new impulse to your working 


capital....and to your profits— 


I—By releasing dormant funds, now tied 
up in your accounts receivable. 


2—By providing you with ready cash... 
immediately as goods are shipped. 


3—By guaranteeing you against credit 
losses . . . and relieving you of credit 
and collection problems. 


Having ready cash, you can comfortably discount pur- 
chases, and without credit worries your concentrated 
efforts can be applied to production and sales. 


Your inquiry is invited 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


TWO PARK AVENUE . . »- NEW YORK 








FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS, INC. SCHEFER, SCHRAMM & VOGEL PEIERLS, BUHLER & CO., INC. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 





— CAPITAL AND SURPLUS IN EXCESS OF $7,500,000 — 
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Now! 
MEN'S SHOES ee 4am 


STYLES 


80% 


SELLERS 











SPOT TEMS 


Reading teft to vight SIX leading Chicago Loop stores told us to make 


. 162 GoTm AM stocked A 8 to 11—B 7 to 11—C 5 to ° : 
11—D 6 to 11—9/8 Leather Heel t these five styles, urging that we put more in of 


Yo. 163 JOHN D stocked AA 7 to 12-A & B 7 to 12— : i 
a's to 12-4, Wingtoot ‘Heal , quality and fit, and we would be shooting at 


. 152 BORDEAUX stocked AA $ to 12—A 7 to 12—B & 80% of their possible sales (sports and grains 
C 6 to. 12—D 5 to 12—% Wingfoot Heel. 3. 
excluded) 


. 158 BRISTOL stocked A 7 to 11—B, C & D 6 to 11— 
8/8 Leather Heel $ 


. 156 BARON stocked A 7 to 12— B, C & D 6 to 12— : : ee i — 
= Wane ted... $3. Having gained very definite ideas of Simplified 


MANKIND GRADE—5 styles in BLACK CALF with Production from 13 years of Quality Boy’s Shoe- 
Kistler Bench Brand Soles, Rubber Heels $2.60 . ° ° ’ 
making, we NOW offer Quality in Men’s Shoes 


Th Will W, over a few proven lasts . . . and stock service! 
“y . : nal MAJOR possibilities on a minimum number of 
Any Price You Ask! 7 styles . . . in retailing . . . will produce better 
profits for you, just as fewer styles in production 

help us offer you these values: Ohio’s Black 

“Jack Jetta” Calf, Kistler 9 and 10 iron Bench 

Brand Soles, Degrained and Treated Insoles, 


and Leather Counters. 


ON EVERY PAIR 


TEEPLE SHOE COMPANY - WAUPUN, WIS. 
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